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eCEDITORIAL Ys 


We are as responsible for continuing 
in evil from which we can be set 
free as we would be for incurring it in the first 
place. Men charge their sins on heredity, and think 
this excuses them. They are given over to do these 
abominations, they allege. This would be an excuse 
if grace were not as real as is heredity, and if its power 
were not sufficient to break the strongest bonds which 
bind us to an evil past. The prophets of the Cap- 
tivity met this plea as a blasphemy against God's 
sufficiency. In our own age we have need to revive 
their testimony that all souls are in God’s hands, and 
that he can set free all who by faith lay hold of his 
mighty power. 








Heredity no Excuse 


= 


Different crops require different 
modes of cultivation. Who ever 
heard of a farmer shading his fields together, begin- 
ning at the line fence with corn, gradually turning 


Fences and Crops 


from corn to oats, and winding up with part oats and 
part wheat? Yet the same farmer who will draw a 
clean-cut line across his farm between the corn and 
the wheat, in order that each crop may receive the 
kind of cultivation that it especially needs, will lay 
out his Sunday-school farm with no line between the 
“ main school” and the adult classes, no intermediate 
grade, and, most disastrous, most absurd, of all, no 
partition, not even a curtain, between the “main 
school” and the primary department. Truly, if we 
managed our farm or our business in as slipshod a 
fashion as we often run the Lord’s business, we should 
have little reason to expect a harvest. 


- 


ANecessary We can judge of the amount of 
Measure of Power power put furth only when we know 
the amount of resistance overcome. ‘The outburst of 
granite rock from the earth's interior, in the geological 
history of Mt. Desert, for instance, was effected against 
inconceivable resistance all the way from unsounded 
depths. Other masses of molten rock equally great 
may have risen from the interior of the earth with 
much greater ease. The power exerted in each case 
must be measured by the pressure resisted and the 
weight lifted. No man’s life work or power of life 
energy can be summed up or expressed until all the 
data are known. Many of these are as difficult for 
us to measure, and as invisible to us, as is the hid- 
den action of forces in the earth’s interior. To judge 
accurately of a man’s career and churacter, and to 
ascertain his real force, we must know what is the 
actual resistance to pressure which he is able to put 
forth, and how much overcoming power he possesses. 


— 


Fresh Light from There is not much in science, as 
Arabia science, fur the unscientific man or 
general reader. But there is an immense result or 
outcome for him, ideally and practically, in that 
which he cannot follow in all its details and processes 
as science properly so called. This istrue not merely 
of the purely natural sciences, as astronomy and 
chemistry, but of those which are in a different sense 
historical, as philology. It is not to be supposed that 
the great majority, even among the most intelligent 
readers of The Sunday School Times, will follow, 
through all its details, that fine,specimen of Professor 
Dr. Hommel’s profound and exact scholarship which 
appears in this issue. But they will appreciate the 
fact that this article is a contribution of fundamental 
value to one of the most important divisions of Oriental 
history in general, and of Babylonian history in par- 
ticular. Dr. Hommel shows that ancient Arabia, which 
has hitherto been regarded as having had little, if any, 
influence upon the molding of the political history of 
the ancient East in pre-Christian eras, was, in reality, 
well known to the Babylonians as e&rly as 4000 B.C. 
He shows that an active trade was carfied on among 
Babylonia, Arabia, and Syria, as far as the Meditér- 
ranean, and that the famous so-called first dynasty of 
Babylonia (about 2300-2000 B.C.) was of Arabian 
origin. This discovery has special significance for 
Bible students, because Hammurabi, the most power- 
ful monarch of this dynasty,—he who united the 
north and south of Babylonia under his scepter, and 





ruled even Syria,—is no other than Amraphel, king 
of Shinar (Gen. 14), from the hands of whom, and 
of his allies, Abraham rescued his nephew Lot. Dr. 
Hommel is professor of Semitic languages in the 
University of Munich, and is equally distinguished as 
an Arabist and as an Assyriologist. His great illus- 
trated “ History of Babylonia and Assyria” is a mar- 
velous treasure-house of knowledge and of information 
on matters of ancient history. The general reader 
who makes no pretension to scientific scholarship 
will rejoice that the exact scholar is receiving through 
the columns of The Sunday School Times the detailed 
demonstration of that which sheds another side-light 
upon the inspired Word. The second part of Dr. 
Hommel’s article will appear shortly. 


C43 
The Return to Toil 


d beer closing weeks of summer frequently seem to — 


the thoughtless the end of their pleasures and 
the beginning of tasteless toil. Of all flowering plants 
they most dislike the golden-rod, whose flowering 
tells that the summer is ended. It is with «mall con- 
tent that they take up the loose ends of their work, 
and fall again into their places. Yet if they were to 
keep closer watch over their own thoughts and feel- 
ings, they would find how small their reason for making 
such a discrimination in favor of the weeks of summer 
holiday. They do not wisely estimate the elements 
which made those weeks enjoyable, or they would 
find that they can take with them to their work 
the same sources of quiet contentment and active 
happiness. 

It was not idleness and isolation which made vaca- 
tion pleasant, it was activity and society. And 
these are at least as cluxely associated with the year’s 
work as with the summer vacation. No man enjoys 
being idle for any considerable time. The laws of 
bodily healih forbid that, if nothing else did. We 
cannot keep up the vital energies through days and 
weeks, to say nothing of months, of pure inaction. 
It is repugnant to the tastes of a healthy mind 
that we should be doing nothing with brain and 
muscle. The hammock soon palls on us, if its repose 
be not the earned reward of hours of sharp activity. 
Hence the search for some kind of employment which 
goes on in the mountains and at the seashore. The 
result is a good deal of very active work, whose char- 
acter we conceal by calling it play. The oar and the 
tennis-racket are handled with a vigor which would 
be grudged to “the tools of our trade,” whatever they 
are. We develop an astonishing energy in doing what 
we need not do. Worn out with the toils of workehop 
and office, we become at once athletes in a new field. 
We all recall the case of the school-boy who was 
much too sick to go to school or do the chores, but 
not too sick to go a-fishing. 

We have enjoyed this summer work more than 
the other, because we have not got ourselves into 
right relations with our daily duties. When we 
learn to do those as a kindly service to our fellow-men, 
and as a trust from God, we shall no longer find our 
joy in escaping from their demands. Then each day 
will bring us a satisfaction as distinct as a well-won 
victory in the tenuis court or thé “diamond.” We 
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shall roll off the burden and the fret from our souls, 
trusting God as our chief partner. 

It is from worldly, secularized, paganized toil that 
we like to escape to mere play. It. is from un- 
christian fret and worry that we fly. It is from work 
to which we find no daily reward in daily success, 
because we are toiling for a far-off return in gain and 
wealth. Make the work of the year over again, 
after the mind of Christ, and you will come back to 
the autumn’s engagements with no sense of a divid- 
ing line between toil and pleasure. 

The other element of vacation’s enjoyment is the 
society it affords. We meet so many pleasant people, 
and have such a good time in our interchange of 
thought and attention, that we get a brighter view of 
human nature itself than we do in the weeks of ordi- 
nary labor. 

Yet, in very truth, these people whose presence 
brightens our vacations are just such people as we 
are meeting every day. ‘We have them in our own 
homes, our places of business, our churches and Sun- 
day-schools. They,made a better impression on us 
because we put ourselves into the attitude of expect- 
ing pleasure from them, as they did from us. The 
convention which bound us all to courtesy and care 
for each other, set us all in a new light. All did 
their best for the common benefit, and the result was 
general gratification. 

If we were to make that the social policy of twelve 
round months in every year, the result would be much 
the same. If we always wore our best dress of man- 
ners, the effect on all sides would be charming. We 
then would discover what interesting people we are 
living with, how kindly and gracious their disposi- 
tions, and how much there is in them that is fresh 
and original. We too easily take for granted that 
we know all about them, which is more than we know 
even about ourselves. 

Let us give God some credit for his work in that 
he made no two persons alike. Let us care for the 
flavor and tone of each as coming from the hand 
of the greatest of artists. Let us put ourselves into 
the attitude of expectancy toward our fellow-creatures, 
and we shall make discoveries enough to sustain the 
largest interest in them. When we thus put our 
sovial relations and our work on the right footing 
by bringing them inte the kingdom of God, we shall 
find our best joy, not in escaping from them, but in 
delighting in them. 





There is such a thing as being too 
precise in our discussion of the attri- 


Limiting 
he Infini 
— butes of God. This is the danger 


which a Pennsylvania correspondent seems to be in. 
She asks: 


Will you kindly tell me, in Notes on Open Letters, whether 
you think we can say that God’s mercy is greater than his 
justice? Of course its manifestation to man is greater, because 
Christ bore the sins of the world. But, as an attribute of God, 
can we say that his mercy is greater than his justice? I feel 
very grateful to you and your co-workers for giving to the world 
such a paper as The Sunday School Times. 


The moment that we conceive of either of these at- 
tributes or qualities of God’s character being greater 
than the other, we put limitations upon one of them. If 
God were not entirely just, he would be in some degree 
unjust, This would not be God-like, And yet he is 
entirely merciful, because his whole purpose is to do the 
best for his creatures. What gain can come from par- 
titioning off, or sorting out, the attributes of God’s char- 
acter, and balancing them one against another? To 
do this is to bring him down to the level of logic and 
human understanding. Whatever attitude God has 
toward us is an attitude of pure love. This covers all. 

_—— 
Was there ever any book that had the 
credit of saying so many things which 
it really dues net say as the Bible? Many of our Bibles 
give running headiinés and chapter summaries, some give 


Ne Date for Noah 





Pier ve ANS iy “ 


a continuous chronology, and most of them give chapters 
and verses, Yet these things which are in our Bibles are 
not the Bible. Here is a Connecticut correspondent with 
an inquiry of the time-worn sort. She asks: 


Your kindness in enlightening the ignorant, and, no doubt, 
many times the stupidygives me courage to go to you with a 
question that has been in my mind since reading the account 
of the exploration in Babylonia, in The Sunday School Times 
of July 13, Though entirely ignorant and uninformed upon 
all subjects of the kind, yet the accounts of ancient discover- 
ies as given in The Sunday School Times have always had 
great interest for me, seeming to link the long silent past to the 
present, and to make more real the character and personality of 
the Bible history. In my ignorance, I have not even allowed 
myself to be surprised, heretofore, at any statements of the 
wonderful discoveries, but must admit that I was surprised and 
puzzled at some of the dates given. I find, in my Oxford Bible, 
that the date of the Creation is given at about 4000 B.C., and 
the flood at 2350 B.C. Now Dr. Hilprecht speaks of finding 
tablets dating back to 2800 B.C., and of Sargon the Great 
3800 B. C., or many hundred years before the flood. And a cut 
of un ancient archway is given, and the date as about 4000 B. C., 
or soon after the founding of the human race, according to the 
usual chronology. Now | am almost afraid to ask these ques- 
tions, lest I show myself not only ignorant but stupid, but I 
have tarned them over many times in my mind, and read and 
reread the account, but can find nosolution of the trouble. Now 
I would like to know if it is generally accepted, umong people 
learned in these things, that they do find reliable relies and in- 
scriptions, ete., of peoples and nations who lived before the 
time of Noah, and if the chronology of the Oxford Bible is 
considered the best authority ? Please tell me if there is any 
work published relating to these things that I could understand 
and-follow? I would like to express my regard aud apprecia- 
tion of The Sunday School Times, but will only say that it is 
simply indispensable, and that | have found great comfort and 
help in the editorials, Tle heart-logic so often finds a response 
in my own heart, especially in bereavement and trouble, in 
which I have taken many hard lessons. 


This correspondent is not stupid, as she fears she may 
be. She has only lost sight of the fact that the Bible 
does not say lhiow long ago Noah lived, nor does any 
monumental evidence exist, so far as known, to indicate, 
even approximately, when the flood was. , Professor Hil- 
precht has, indeed, given fixed dates, but he does not for 
a moment suppose that these oldest tableté which he 
reads antedate the flood. Nor is there any statement in 
the Bible to the effect that the year 4000 B. C. was “soon 
a(ter the founding. of the human race.” “ Bible chro- 
nology,” then, is a misnomer, for there is no system of 
chronology specifically set forth in the Bible. What is 
commonly understood to be Bible chronology is, in the 
main, Archbishop Usher’s calculations, which have been 
given a place in the margin of our English Bibles, The 
earlier portion of these calculations is based on the refer- 
ences to the ages of the patriarchs in the recension or 
critical revision of the Hebrew text from which our 
English version was translated ; but these ages are given 
differently in the Septuagint, or ancient Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, in the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
and, again, in the Masoretic Hebrew text from which 
our English Bible is translated. These differences amount 
in the aggregate to fourteen or fifteen centuries, as prior 
to the time of Abram’s leaving Haran. Heuce it is 
agreed by all scholars that there cannot be a common 
agreement on this point while we have no fuller informa- 
tion than these conflicting records as to times and dates 
of events in the early Biblestory, The essential thing to 
have in mind is that the Bible gives no clew to the age of 
the world, nor, indeed, to specific dates prior, to the call 
of Abraham. What light future discovery from extra- 
biblical sources may throw upon the chronology of the 
early chapters of Genesis, the future only can tell. In The 
Sunday School Times of Soptember 28, 1895, there is a 
review of a new book by Professor Dr. McCurdy, called 
“ History, Prophecy, and the Monuments.” This is one 
of the latest noteworthy publications by a competent 
authority ; -but, valuable as it is, no one will ever find 
out from it how long ago it is since Adam named the 
animals, and Noah saved them from the flood. They will 
not even find out to a certainty what the year of the 
exodus was. Professor McCurdy puts it about 1200 B.C., 
while the older traditions assigned it about 1500 B.C. Of 
late, it has been usual to estimate it about 1820 B.C. Our 
Bible margin makes it 1491 B,C. Many of the time 
relations of certain events and blocks of events may be 
peglectly clear, even when we cannot assign the events 
to their exact place. We can often determine the order 
in which events succeeded one another, we can often be 
pretty sure of the time they occupied, or of the season of 
the year at which they occurred,—in the history of the 
children of Israel. But, the farther back we gn, the less 
can we hope to establish a chronology, and the mure 
evident is it that God had wo inteution of revealing it 
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The Hours 


By Clinton Scollard 


LL the vast night is t6 me 
Full of murk and mystery ; 

Silence for the time has made 
His the whole deep realm of shade ; 
And my day-dull ear is keyed 
To an unaceustomed heed. 
Like the passing of a sigh 
I can hear the hours go by. 


Some are wan and weighed with wo, 
And some lightly footing go 

Like the youthful amorist 

Wending to his first love-tryst. 
With no pause, howe’er I plead, 
Setting forth mine earnest need, 
Toward a bourn no sight may spy, 

I can hear the hours go by. 


Who shall stay them ?—anarch Death ? 
Love, with passion on his breath ? 
Wealth, whose coffers overrun ? 

Nay, of all of these not one ! 

From the lip of slave and king 

Down the ages hear it ring,— 

“Tarry time!” the mournful ery : 

I can hear the hours go by. 


Clinton, N. Y. 


Hoa 


Arabia according to the Latest 
Discoveries and Researches 
Pirst Article 


By Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel 


haste lately, it has been the general opinion that 

the inscriptions found in South Arabia by travelers 
in the last decenaries did not date farther back than 
about 100 B.C. Only the mention of the Sabean 
Ica’amara in the inscriptions of the Assyrian king Sar- 
gon led the late Francois Lenormant to the belief that 
one of the princes of Saba, Jatha’amir, known from in- 
scriptions, must be identical with him; that, at least, both 
names must bethesame. This observation of Lenormant 
resulted in the Sabeists, not long after, drawing the infer- 
ence of the date of composition of the oldest Sabean royal 
inscriptions, The attention of Oriental scholars had 
been since then more closely directed to ancient Arabia ; 
and this became still more the case when an Austrian 
explorer, Dr. Edward Glaser, who since 1882 has made 
four journeys to Arabia, brought not only a large number 
of new inscriptions from there, but also tried to prove that 
a whole series of inscriptions, the so-called Minean, had 
to be placed before the Sabean. 

According to this assertion, the beginning of our in- 
formation on the civilization of South Arabia, as derived 
from inscriptions, is to be moved backward to the middie 
of the second millenium before Christ. This supposition, 
although so far not refuted, is still opposed by several 
scholars. Yet it is the lasting merit of Glaser’s researches 
into the archeology of South Arabia to have placed 
the important part Arabia played in the history of. the 
ancient Semitic nations in the proper light by means of 
inscriptions, the Old Testament, cuneiform inscriptions, 
and the classics. He did this in his sketch of the * His- 
tory and Geography of Arabia” (Vol. II. Berlin, 1890). 
Of the first volume, treating of the history of Arabia, 
unfortunately only the first part bas been published. 
Glaser has not only distinguished himself by it as an 
intrepid and fortunate explorer, but also as a scholar 
who understands how to treat his material in an in- 
genious and clever way. 

But, as much as has been done in the last ten years hy 
Giaser’s activity in exploring South Arabia, a great deal 
more could have been accomplished if he had been 
better sustained financially. With Glaser’s incompara- 
ble knowledge of the country and its people, not only 
Marib (the ancient Saba), but alao Ma‘in and Shabwa, 
would have been searched for new inscriptions, if he had 
had the necessary means, Our limited knowledge of the 
ancient history of Arabia would have been completed 
with some trifling omissions, and much that we can now 
only guess at would have been proved in detail. 

Beiore giving to my readers a sketch of the most 
important resulis of Glaser’s journeys and works, | would 










point out, in connection with the study of the Bible and 
cuneiform inscriptions, several facts which have hitherto 
received little or no attention. The importance of Ara- 
bian civilization before the Christian era will be put in a 
still clearer light by them. 


Arabia and Phenicia under Babylonian Influence 


It had been supposed, for a long time, that the countries 
Magan and M:lukh, often mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions, were to be looked for in Arabia. In the 
second (the geographical) part of his sketch Glaser has 
proved beyond doubt that Magan is that part of Arabia 
bounding Babylonia (on the Persian Gulf), and that 
Milukly represents Northwest Arabia (to the peninsula 
of Sinai, but not including it), These two dominions, 
including the whole northern part of Arabia, have 
always been, even in remote antiquity, in close connec- 
tion with Babylonia,—a fact clearly brought out by the 
inseriptions found by de Sarzec in Tello. 

Even the ancient king of Sirgulla, Ur-Ghanna,! prides 
himself in having brought from Magan all kinds of kish- 
kan@ trevs; namely, palm-trees, These are the same trees 
called, later on, musukkan, and, by way of Babylonian 
popular etymology; also mis-Magan (“tree of Magan ”’). 
Yea, King Narim-Sin of Agadi, who probably lived not 
long after Ur-Ghanna, and had led an expedition against 
Magan, brought, among other things, a beautiful vase of 
alabaster as booty. A still more important part Magan 
and Milukh played-at the time of the renowned priest- 
king, Gudea of Sirgulla,’ As Magan was the principal 
place whence Gudea brought the diorite (ush@ stone) 
which he used for his statues, it is also mentioned with 
Milukh, Gubi, and Nituk (Dilmun, in the Persian Gulf) 
as producing different kinds of hard wood used for ship- 
building, while Milukh was especially noted for its ush@ 
wood and its gold dust, The latter was also obtained 
from the Khakhum Mountains; namely, Khakh, south- 
east from Medina. As the Babylonians designated 
Magan also as the Copper Mountains, and, as the coun- 
try neighboring Magan is Mash, which plays such an 
important part in the “Nimrod Epic,” and forms the 
high plateau of Central Arabia, the assertion that the 
Copper Mountains of Kimash (“land of Mash”’) are 
identical with the Mash Mountains seems not too bold. 

The entrance gate to this dark and dreary mountain 
region, which Nimrod had to pass in order to reach the 
*Isle of the Blessed,” the abode of his ancestor Noah, 
was guarded by the fabulous scorpion men. “The Gate 
of his Ancestor” (Abu/-abi-shu) was the name given to 
these mvuntains by the Babylonians, They have this 
name even in the inscriptions of Gudea (Sumeriaf, 
Ka-gal-adda). According tothe cuneiform inscriptions, 
Milukh was also famously known for its precious stones, 
especially the sémdu stone, or the shoham of the Bible. 
Altogether, the parallelism of Milukh and Havilah, 
as already pointed out by Glaser, seems striking. 
Milukh witli its products of gold dust, .sdmdu stones, 
and ushi wood, and Havilah with its gold, shoham 
stones, and bedolakh. 

From all this it follows that since ancient times East 
and West Arabia, as far south as the Tropic of Cancer, 
and the Westland, Martu, which bounded Milukh on the 
north, were under the influence of Babylonian civiliza- 
tion. The mountains of Martu, called Tidanum, whence 
Gudea got his alubaster (shir-ga/), are doubtless identi- 
cal with the Dedan of the Bible and of the Minean 
inscriptions, and were situated east of Edom and in the 
eastern part of the Jordan region. 


Arabian Dynasty Ruling Babylonia 


Five hundred years later, about 2000 B.C., we find in 
Babylonian history a remarkable fact, qualified to cast a 
new light on Semitic history. While, in South Babylonia, 
first a Semitic, then an Elamite, dynasty ruled (at 
Larsa), which also claimed the supremacy over North 
Balylonia, Arabian princes had succeeded in gaining 
firm foothold in the city of Babel. Finally they united 
the whole Babylonia, and brought it under their scepter, 
until they were overthrown after three hundred years,— 
most likely by the Elamite Kassite king Gandas. This 
represents the well-known first Babylonian dynasty, 
which was at its height under the renowned King Kham- 
murabi, and whose last king but one was Ammi-zaduga. 
As several of the eleven names had a good Babylonian 
sound, especially that of the fourth king, Apil-Sin, and 
that of the fifth, Sin-muballit, nobody ® had so far ever 
doubted the Babylonian origin of this dynasty, until, 





1 Mosf Assyriologists read this king’s name “ Ur-Nin&.’—Tue 
EpItor. 

* As early as 1888 the French scholar Pognon claimed Arabian ‘or 
Arumean) origin jor this dynusty (comp. Juurnal Asiatique, Voi. XI, 
Nu. 3, pp. 540-547).—1 wz Epitog. 
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some years ago, the well-known English Assyriologist 
Sayce pointed out the identity of the name of. the last 
king but one, Ammi-zaduga, and that of the South Arabic 
(Minean) name Ammi-saduq, whose second element, 
zadug, belongs to a root which is not found in Assyria. 
Sayce(‘ Records of the Past,” new series, Vol. III. 1890. 
Preface, pp. x ff.) besides pointed out the fact that the 
bilingual list of kings ‘(Rawlinson’s “ Inscriptions,” 
Vol. I, pl. 54) translates the name Khamwmu-rabi by 
Kimta-rapashtu (“Extended Family”), and the name 
Ammi-zaduga by Kimtu-kittu (“ Just Family ”’),—thus 
khammu us well as ammi by “family.” Sayce adds, as 
his opinion: “It is more probable that in both instances 
it is really the name of a god,” referring to such names 
of the Old Testament as Ammi-el, Jerob-‘am (“‘Am 
fights;’’ comp. “Jisra-el”), and the Kedrwo, Arabic 
name of the king Ammu-ladin. Although the list of 
the eleven kings of this first dynasty, from Number 
III to Number XI, has the addition “son of the pre- 
ceding,” Sayce concludes that the first five kings must 
have been of national Babylonian descent, but that from 
Kbammu-rabi “‘ nomad Semites on the frontiers of Chal- 
dea” had seized the dominion, 

But Sayce’s assertion that we have to deal here with 
Arabs had to be considered as doubtful, or, at the 
most, as only possible, until it could be proved that the 
respective names, which are also found with the He- 
brews, were really Arabic, and not rather of Canaanite 
origin. As we are since informed by Mr. Pinches that the 
father of Ammi-zaduga called himself * king of the large 
country of Martu,” that is, the Westland (comprising in 
first line Palestine and Syria),! it seems most likely that 
the dynasty of Khammu-rabi was of Canaanite origin. 


Names of this Dynasty Arabic 


Notwithstanding this, it can be proved now in detail 
that Sayce has recognized with the insight of genius the 
correct facts. Not only, however, the kings beginning 
with Khammu-rabi, but the whole first dynasty, are of 
Arabian and not of Canaanite origin. In the first two 
names, Shumu-abi (‘Shem is my futher”) and Sumu- 
la-ilu (“Is Shem not god?”), we observe the same 
circumscription of the name of god so frequent in the 
inscriptions of South Arabia. For example, in the name 
Sim-hd-rijami (“ His name is my glory’ ), Sim-hd-‘alf 
(‘His name is sublime”), Jada‘-sim-hi (“He knows 
his name,” name of a god of Harim, comp. the Hebrew 
Shem-jada‘, Num, 26 : 32, and first of all Shemd-el, 
“His name is God,” Samuel). The name of the patri- 
arch Shem is most likely also only an abbreviation of 
a proper name, composed with Shem=god, The third 
name, Zabium, is Arabic, evident by the closing m, 
the so-called mimution, and, in fact, occurs in in<criptions 
from South Arabia (for example, British Museum, 25, 
6), a8 well as in the lists of the genealogists of North 
Arabia; the significance is “warrior.” In regard to the 
sixth name, Khammu-rabi, there exists a whole series of 
equally formed names of contemporaries, as Samas-rabi, 
Sin-rabi, Ramman-rabi, etc, Either these names signify 
“Samas, Sin, Ramman,” etc., “is my lord,” or... 
“is great,” or “ multiplied.” In both cases, the mode 
of expression is Arabic, as the name Jarbi-ilu (the 
Babylonians would say Irbi-ilu), a name of the same 
epoch, proves, That the Babylonians themselves con- 
sidered this element radi to be of foreign origin, proves 
their translation of the name Khammu-rabi by Kimtu- 
rapaslitu. Still more interesting is even the first element 
Khammu, which, according to the analogy of the other 
names composed with radi, must be regarded as the name 
of agod. Already the existence of an ancient Semitic 
god ‘Am (with ajin, Babylonian pronunciation Khammu) 
has been quite correctly inferred by Sayce. To settle 
this question absolutely, Glaser informs us that, accord- 
ing to his newly discovered Catabanian inscriptions, 
written in the. Minean dialect, the principal god was 
called ‘Amm, in consequence of which the Catabanes 
were called “children of ‘Amm” (walad ‘-Amm) by the 
Sabeans. The signification of ‘Am, the name of this 
god, is uncle. To the ancient Semites, god was their 
futher (abu), uncle (ammu and kh@/u), and their cousin or 
beloved one (dédu), in one person. Thus the other names 
with ‘ammi (‘my uncle’’),—for example, in Hebrew, 
‘Ammi-el (“my uncle is god ”),—whichf however, also 
originate from the ancient Mineans in Arabia, where 
they were understood and preserved the longest. 

Here belong the names of the ninth and tenth kings, 
Ammi-satana and Ammi-zaduga. We must not be sur- 
prised that (according to the analogy of Khammu in 
Khammu-rabi), we do not meet with Khammi, even in 





1 Khammou-rabi was also king of Martu (comp. H. Winckler, Alturi- 
entalische Forechungen, pp. 145, 198). 


these names. The Babylonians rendered the West Se- 
mitic ojin either by kh or by a spiritus lenis (or, alep! ) 
only. Thus we find in a contract tablet one an: tie 
same name, ‘Abdi-ilu, written in the beginning Ab-di- 
ilu, and farther on, Kha-ab-di-ilu (Pinches, ** Collection 
of Sir Henry Peek,” No, 18, time of King Zabium),. 

The seventh name, that of the son of Khammu-rabi, is 

Samsu-ilu-na; namely, ‘“‘Samas is our deity.” In Ba- 
bylonian, this name would be Samsu-ilu-ni (as, for in- 
stance, Samas-abu-ni, “Samas is our father”); in Canaan- 
ite it would be Samsu-ilenu. Only the Arabs would 
say i/u-na for “ our god.” The names of the last three 
kings (Ammi-satana, Ammi-zaduga, and therewith also 
Samsu-satana) having already been examined, there still 
remains the name of the eighth king Abishu, or Ibishu. 
The complete writing of it is Abishu’a (A-bi-i-shu-’u-a), 
(British Museum, 80, 11-12, 185. Winckler, A/torientalische 
Forschungen).* “This name, it is true, is also met with 
among the Hebrews as Abi-shu’a (great-grandson of 
Aharon), but in regard to its formation it can only be 
understood as Arabic where in the inscriptions it is ren- 
dered as Abi-jathu‘a. The Arabian prince whose likeness 
we have in the well-known representation of a tomb 
of the twelfth dynasty, is also called Ibsha’, or Absha’, 
The thirty-seven richly dressed ‘Amu (namely, wor- 
shipers of ‘Am) who accompanied him, offer eye-paint or 
mesdem, also a special product of Arabia (ithmid, stibium). * 
Later, at the time of Assurbanipal, we meet with the same 
name once more, being that of a prince of the Kedarenes, 
but, in the more Aramaic pronunciation, Abijati’. 

Not only are the names of the kings of the first Babylo- 
nian dynasty purely Arabic, but we also find, as it is 
natural to expect, in the contract tablets dating from that 
period, a whole series of names of private persons of pure 
Arabic origin. Such names as Ya’zar-ilu, Natunum Sa- 
masriyAmi, Jarbi-ilu,Jakbar-ilu,Jakbziru, Makbndbi-ilu, 
Makhudzu, Jamlik-ilu, Jadikhum (Jy"}?), etc., are recog- 
nized at first sight as pure Arabic, aud not Babylonian 
formations. It is of no use to shake the head and to be 
astonished. We have to deal with the irrefutable fact that 
the most renowned dynasty of the Babylonians, the kings 
under whose rule Abraham lived (fur Amraphel is Am- 
mu-rupalt, as the Babylonians remodeled the originally 
Arabic name Khammu-rabi), were of pure Arabian de- 
scent. This makes it comprehensible that old Bgbylo- 
nian words (probably already before Khammu-rabi’s time) 
are to be traced to the Arabic; as, for instance, sattukku 
(sacrificial offering), Sumerian sa-dug to the Arabic 
sadagat.® But, on the other side, it becomes clear whence 
in the very oldest Arabic idiom, that of the Mineans, 
whose empire flourished, according to Glaser before 
that of the Sabeans, certain radical linguistic influences 
originated. They can be traced only to Babylonia, To 
such influence must be referred the fact that the Mine- 
ans always used the causative form sakbal instead of 
hakbal, and the suffix of the third person eu instead of hy 
(in the same way, in the plural, sum instead of hum); also 
that among Weir gods they also have ‘Athtar and Sin, 
deities of pure Babylonian origin; that they reckon ac- 
cording to eponyms, and render the word to write, not 
by the Weat Semitic word satab, but by the Babylono- 
Assyrian shatar. Their alphabet, an older sister of the 
Phenician, was probably also formed according to Babylo- 
nian models (something that, for other reasons, I had 
already formerly believed). 

Considering these facts, the magn firent researches 
and discoveries of inscriptions by Edward Glaser in 
South Arabia are presented in an entirely new light, 
and enter into the foreground of our interest for bibli- 
ea! and Oriental antiquity. Althouzh at present we 
cannot state whether as early as the time of Khammu- 
rabi a Minean empire existed, and from which part of 
Arabia its dynasty came, nevertheless, from a siudy of 
the proper names we can draw the result that, even at * 
that period, an Arabian civilization existed equal to the 
Mineo-Sabean. The fact also that Khammu-rabi and his 
successors were at the same time kings of the West-land, 
deserves our attention. Through Glaser again we know ~ 
that the Mineans had extensive commercial intercourse 
with Gbaza and Edom (Dedan), and Dedap (Tidanum) 
the old Babylonians considered a part of Muartu. The 
unlucky expedition of Kedor-laomer (at the time of 
Khammu-rabi, who himself was a vassal of the Elamite 


} This complete writing of the king’s name is often found on his 
tablets in the collections of the museum of the University of Pewn- 
sylvania. —THE Epitor. 

* Glaser has identified the Kham { Ham) of the biblical List of Races 
with the ‘Amu of the Egyp'ian inscrip ims. From this it would 
follow that the Hebrew Kham, arisen from the B.bylonian 
Khammu, goes back to the South Arabic ‘Amm. This casts a very 
imeresting -ide-iivibt om the place o origin of the @urliest Hebrew 
siorks 


‘Compare Winckler, Alturintali.che Forschungen, p. 188. 









































































































































































































king) was directed to the district of the Dead Sea, and to 
Elat,—that is, the territory of the Dedanites. It was 
Amiaud’s supposition already that Magan, the old name 
for Eastern Arabia, was possibly only the Babylonian 
rendering for Ma‘in (Ma‘én of the Book of Judges, 
chaps. 10,12). But Ma‘An is in all probability but an 
older form of Ma‘in, Be it as it will, a country which 
gave a whole dynasty, attended with so many other 
things, to ancient Babylonia, and which itself vice versa 
was influenced from there for milléniums, a country 
which, since ancient times, had the most cordial connec- 
tions, even with the people of Israel, deserves our 
whole interest, even in its later development. 


Munich. 
CAS 


Opportunities 
By Mrs. L. A. E. Stikeleather 


° YES had I, but I had been blind, 
Ears too, but I had failed to find 
The mystic meaning of the sounds I heard ; 
I drifted with the herd. 


Grand opportunities were thickly set 

Along my path, me they had niet 

At every step, in every turn and curve, 
Inviting me to serve. 


I walked around them, from them turned, 
Stepped on them, and their presence spurned ; 
They looked at me with sad appealing eyes, 
Those opportunities, 
Unlettered was I, unrefined, 
My better part seemed deaf and blind, 
And in self’s prison was confined. 
Long ere I lived one true and real day 
Life’s half behind me lay. 


Then I awoke from sleep’s control ; 

God sent a message to my soul ; 

It sounded in the wind and storm, 
Shone in the glow-worm’s form. 


Oh! everywhere it greeted me, 

In sky and star, and flower and tree ; 

Sermons were in the stones, and books 
Were in the running brooks! 


An hour of such a life as this, 

With all its possibilities, 

To souls that have been pent within a cage 
Is worth an age. 


Could I but lift to light one life that’s hid, 
By word, or act, or thought, and bid 
It burst its cumbering chrysalid, 
Then, when my poor imperfect race is run, 
** Failure” need not be writ thereon, 
Olin, N. C. 
C43 
The Evolution of Northfield 


By Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D.* 


ORTHFIELD, Massachusetts, has become a factor 
in the Christian development of this country that 
no careful observer of current religious events can afford 
to overlook. The masterful personality of Mr. Moody is 
here at its best. He is on his “ native heath,” among 
friends, all of whom trust and love him, free to use his 
marvelous fertility of resource unhampered. His energy 
and enterprise have transformed a sleepy New England 
village into a busy town, have made it a center of interest 
for a vast multitude of Christian people, and have en- 
deared its name as widely on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic as on this side. 
It is a notable center of Christian education. Over 
seven hundred carefully selected young men and women 
‘ are pupils here. Their training is at once thorough, 
practical, and Christian. The Bible is the chief text- 
book. A sincere effort is made to turn their hearts to 
Cbrist. But there is not the hot-house forcing that 
sometimes attaches to such schools. Mr. Moody’s piety 
is eminently manly; and the religign of Northfield and 
Mount Hermon, ali the year round, is marked by asturdy 
common-sense. It is a great matter to cast into the fer- 
menting mass of our population the salt of so many 
young men and women trained in the principles of self- 
help, of independence, of duty, and of trust in God, that 
prevail in these schools, This educational work is proba- 





1 I do not refer here only to the well-known episode of the Queen 
of Saba’s visit to King Salomo, but, first of all, also to the close rela- 
tion which connected the Hebrew Moses, educated in Egyptian wis- 
dom, with the Arabian priest-king, Jetro ben Reghu-el, of Midian 
(in South Arabfe somethiug like Watran biu Radwa-il). Beginning 
with that periud, the South Arabic proper names referred to, and 
mauy other things, seem to have entered into Israel. 
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bly the most permanent that Mr. Moody is doing, and 
will survive when his power and eloquence as an evan- 
gelist have become only a sweet memory. 

But the conferences are, after all, the salient features 
of Northfield. They began in a very simple way in 1880. 
The next year the entire month of August was devoted 
to daily meetings, Dr. Andrew A. Bonar of Glasgow 
being the chief speaker. Since then the time has varied 
from ten to fifteen days, and the platform has been occu- 
pied by many of the most notable clergymen and laymen 
of this country and of Europe, 

There have gradually grown up here two other confer- 
ences, the “‘ Student’s,” held the last days of June and 
the first of July, and the “‘ Young Women’s,” the latter 
part of July. These have become a great power, espe- 
cially the former. Students from all our principal 
colleges hear the most soul-stirring addresses, and meet 
in a warm and quickening atmosphere of prayer. The 
effect upon missions, especially through the “ Student’s 
Volunteer Movement,” has been very marked. The life 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations in the col- 
leges has been immensely deepened. And, in general, 
the religious tone of student life has been vastly uplifted, 

But it is to the evolution of the August. or Workers’, 
conference that attention is particularly called. Having 
been a constant attendant at these gatherings,—except 
in 1890,—the writer has noted with keen interest the 
course that they have been running, and is. very pro- 
foundly interested in their future development. Those 
that simply glance over the reports of them in the secular 
press, or that even read the pamphlet, “ Northfield 
Echoes,” that for the last two or three years has given 
excellent reports of the sermons and addresses, can form 
little conception of the power of these gatherings. Their 
chief feature is their spiritual power. The least sensitive 
and responsive soul cannot help feeling this. Song, 
prayer, sermon, free Christian fellowship, the very place, 
with its hallowed memories, all contribute. One is 
caught and lifted before he is aware of it. Whatever 
was his purpose in coming, he goes away a more conse- 
crated man. 

When it is remembered that each year several hun- 
dred ministers of all denominations, and several thousand 
men and women from all parts of the land, and nearly 
all of them active workers in churches and missions, 
come under this Northfield influence, and scatter to carry 
it north and south, east and west, it is plainly of great 
interest to the Christian public to know just what that 
influence is. 

The “‘ Workers’ Conference ” was started distinctly for 
Bible study. Teachers of the Bible had the platform. 
An ordinary sermon on a text was little in place, but 
rather the analysis of a book, or the tracing of a theme 
from Genesis to Revelation. Critical study was not de- 
sired, but practical. One of the greatest of living schol- 
ars was there a few years ago; he read two learned essays, 
but they fell flat. He was not en rapport with North- 
field, and was glad to quietly withdraw. But men like 
the saintly A. J. Gordon, with adequate scholarship, and 
with unmistakable unction, who would trace faith, or 
hope, or love, or the office and work of the Holy Spirit, 
through the New Testament, and illustrate every point 
by apt use of old Testament events, were the favorite 
speakers, and were sure to command rapt attention. 

During these early years, the evangelists were very much 
to the fore, and their distinctive themes and methods were 
very popular. Al! forms of aggressive work had a hear- 
ing,—foreign missions, home missions, city missions, 
training schools for workers, and every phase of effort for 
the lapsed masses. There was thus little unity in the 
conference; no program was announced; the most di- 
verse subjects would fall within the same day ; speakers 
would be called upon without a moment’s notice. Yet 
a vast amount of instruction was given, and there was 
usually cumulative effort from beginning to end. 

Under less wise and firm guidance than Mr. Moody’s, 
such a system, or, rather, apparent lack of system, would 
have resulted in dire confusion. And it must be said 
that now and then a crank would get a hearing, though 
never the same crank more than once. Nor was North- 
field ever made the propaganda of peculiar theological 
views. Mr. Moody is a pre-millenarian, but one might 
hear him preach day after day, and not know that-he 
was: Each conference had some time, usually one day, 
devoted to this subject, but only,as Mr. Moody believed, 
in the way of a fair proportion of trath. Dr. Gordon was 
a firm believer in faith-healing, but he never mentioned 
the subject publicly at these conferences. The aim was 
to study the Bible comprehensively, believingly, spirit- 
ually, aud in order to better Christian living. 

For the last three years the conference has taken on a 
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new type. In 1898 and 1894, the Rev. B. F. Meyer, a 
Baptist minister, now Newman Hall’s successor in Lon- 
don, was the principal speaker. This year it was the 
Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, a prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
Both are leading figures at the Keswick conference on 
Lake Windermere. Both have remarkable knowledge 
of the Bible, the latter’s acquaintance with its contents 
being phenomenal. Mr. Meyer had the leading place 
each day, and pursued a series of topics. This summer 
Mr. Webb-Peploe spoke each morning at ten o’clock, 
and was followed by the Rev. Andrew Murray of South 
Africa, who supplemented the masterly expositions of 
Scripture with a meditation of deep fervor. Both years 
the teaching has been along a single line,—namely, the 
deepening of the spiritual life. Mr. Moody has, it is 
understood, expressed the desire to make Northfield the 
American Keswick, and the last three conferences have 
tended to this end, 

What, now, is the Keswick teaching? ‘It vigorously 
repudiates sinless. perfection in this life. It avoids such 
expressions as “ the higher life.” It urges that Christ is 
superior to all circumstances, and that if we fully accept 
Christ, we shall also be superior to all circumstances. It 
claims that every believer may and should lead a “ life 
of repose,” unruffled by the fluctuating conditions of 
daily experience. Temptations will not be absent, but 
neither will they prevail. God will keep in perfect peace 
those whose minds ave stayed on him. 

Mr. Meyer and Mr. Webb-Peploe: have presented this 
teaching with masterly seope and variety at Northfield. 
It has taken a deep hold on most of those present. This 
year, especially, splendid talents and brilliant oratory 
have enforced it, and, better still, evidently holy lives. 
These English brethren impressed all their hearers as 
men who walked with God. At a meeting of ministers, 
held near the close of conference, it was said that the 
American churches and clergy sadly need this teaching, 
and Mr. Webb-Peploe was asked if some of the Keswick 
speakers-could not be induced to visit this country, and 
give the Keswick idea wherever it might be welcomed. 
It is becoming very influential in England, and the con- 
ference there is in charge of a committee who are glad to 
furnish speakers wherever feasible. Whether the above- 
named suggestion will be carried out, does not as yet 
appear. 

Bat Northfield now stands, and is apparently hence 
forth to stand, for this teaching of a deeper, higher, spir- 
itual life. Other matters came forward this year. Part 
of a day was given to foreign missions; part of another 
day to lay work of various kinds; miscellaneous topics 
were discussed. But all these things were subsidiary, 
The object of the conference was to teach the Keswick 
doctrine, and to lead all present to accept it, and to com- 
mit themselves to this life of repose in Christ. That 
this will have—has already had—a profound effect on our 
type of piety, no one that has attended the last three 
conferences can doubt. 


Washington, D. C. 
C43 


“ Though—Yet’’ 
By Joel Swartz, D.D. 


HE thought suggested by the first of these adversa- 
tive conjunctions is that of environment; the 
second, that of will. Together they teach, especially 
according to Bible conceptions, that man is not the 
slave, but the master, of environment. He is a rational 
and free being, endowed with the tremendous attribute 
of liberty in will, and so is not to be the mere creature of 
circumstance, but to feel his superiority to the accidents 
of fortune, and cherish the right and duty of asserting 
and maintaining his moral integrity in the face of all 
hindrances and difficulties. It is the assertion of this 
power of personality in the midst of exceptional trials 
that makes the avowal of Job in the following text 
morally sublime: “Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him ” (Job 13: 15). The “though” of environment 
and’the “ yet” of moral purpose are put in still more 
striking opposition in the instructive ‘and impressive 
avowal of Habakkuk: “Although the tig tree shall not 
blossom, neither shall fruit be iu the vine, the labor of 
the olive shall fail and the fields shall yield no meat; 
the flock shall be cut off from the fold and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls, ye¢ I will rejoice in the Lord, I 
will joy in the God of my salvation” (Hab. 3: 17, 18). 
There is something sublime in the attitude of a man of 
God standing thus erect amid the fall and decay of his 
earthly possessions, and holding fast his integrity when 
every outward stay has deserted him. Though riches 
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make to themselves wings and fly away, yet will faith 
and trust remain with folded pinions, or, lightened of 
their load, ascend to God. 

It is hence not true, as is so much insisted upon in 
these days by some very philanthropic reformers, that 
men are made by their environment, and that, conse- 
quently, little responsibility attaches to them for the 
characters they fourm when the surroundings are adverse. 
Many of the world’s most precious names gleam all the 
more brightly, like stars in the night, because of the for- 
bidding surroundings out of which they shine. It is, 
however, not denied, but conceded, that great and fatal 
dangers often lurk in the associations with which charac- 
ter, especially in its earlier and formative periods, may 
be surrounded. Hence the many wise and salutary 
cautions in the divine Word against evil companions 
and evil communications, The many peculiar restric- 
tions thrown around the “ chosen people” in the period 
of their early history, were all based upon the peril of a 
too close contact with the heathen round about them. 
“ Lead us not into temptation” is the prayer at once of 
wise caution and conscious weakness, and he is rash and 
presumptuous who runs into temptation or disregards it 
because of his supposed superiority to its snares and 
blandishments. Wise forecast and deep self-distrust, 
with earnest prayer, “ Deliver us from the evil one,” are 
the safeguards fron the danger of “ falling away.” 

But thus watchful, humble, and prayerful, the servant 
of God may stand “stedfast and unmovable.” He shall 
be holden, for God is able to make him stand. “ Though 
the earth be removed, and though the mountains be car- 
ried into the midst of the sea,” yet the foundations of 
the believer’s trust and security shall not be overturned. 
** Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation or distress or persecution or famine or naked- 
ness or peril or sword?” These have all tried and done 
their worst; and have only either driven trusting souls to 
securer recesses in the Rock of their strength, or, in the 
last extremity, placed them beyond their power forever 
in the peace which they could neither invade nor dis- 
turb. Let the fig and the olive fuil, let frosts and 
droughts blast the harvest, let strikes stop the wheels of 
industry and commerce, and financial crises paralyze a 
nation’s strength, yet God is with us, and the promised 
perpetuity and universal extension of Christ’s kingdom 
remain. Shall we not still trust in the Lord, and joy in 
the God of our salvation? 

Over against the “though” of environment let us 
place the “yet” of a sturdy faith and an unshaken 
trust. Thus shall we find: “Zhough our outward man 
perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” 
“Though after our skin worms destroy these bodies, yet 
in our flesh we shall see God.” 

Steubenville, O. 
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The Pastoral Work of the Sunday- 
School Teacher 


By Sophia C. Stedman 


A® SUNDAY-SCHOOL teachers, we sustain the 
same relation to our classes that the pastor does 
to his congregation, and should feel the same care for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of those under our charge. 
Being responsible for a much smaller number than he, 
our intercourse may be more close and personal, and 
thus opportunity is given to influence our scholars in the 
formation of right opinions and purposes. 

We may help them to cultivate a taste for healthful 
and instructive reading, and to choose their amusements 
wisely. We may teach them to love the church, and to 

‘regard it as their spiritual home, to this end promoting 
their acquaintance in the church, and urging regular 
attendance upon its Sunday and week-day services. We 
may foster the missionary spirit, and educate them to 
give intelligently and systematically, until they feel that 
they as truly worship God when giving of their substance 
as when offering prayer or praise. 

As the aim of all Sunday-school teaching is to lead to 
Christ, and to build up in Christ, we should be always 
watchful for indications of interest. If we see such, we 
should endeavor, by note or tract or personal interview, 
to deepen serious impressions ; and if we have gained the 
confidence of our scholars, there will be a readiness on 
their part to respond. 

In seasons of special interest, we may hold class ptayer- 
meetings, and appoint times when such as wish may 
meet us for conversation. It may be wise for us to re- 
port cases of interest to the pastor, and to consult with 


Christian parents. 
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However, times of special interest are occasional, and _ 


our ordinary pastoral work consists in so faithfully pre- 
senting the truths of the lessons as to urouse the impeni- 
tent, and to stimulate Christian scholars to greater fidelity 
and earnestness in the service of Christ. 

If our intercourse with our scholars is limited to the 
hour in Sunday-school, and an occasional call at their 
homes, we shall know very little of their peculiarities of 
disposition; for the very fact that we sustain the relation 
of teacher and taught puts them under a constraint which 
disappears only upon a more intimate acquaintance. 
Therefore we shall find that the social «element underlies, 
and is essential to, all efficient pastoral work. 

An afternoon or evening spent with our scholars in our 
own homes will often reveal to us more of their charac- 
ter than months of ordinary intercourse. The knowledge 
thus gained will guide usin the application of the truths 
of the lesson, while our increased personal influence over 
them will give greater power to our instructions, The 
scholars, being better acquainted with each other and 
with their teacher, will feel less diffidence in giving the 
result of their own study, or in asking for light upon 
points which have puzzled them. 

While cultivating the friendship of our scholars, let us 
remember that unless we set an example of consistent 
Christian living, familiar intercourse with them will 
weaken, if it does not destroy, our influence for good. 


Northampton, Mass. 


FOR: CHILDREN-AT-HOM 
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Something Each Day 
By George Cooper 


OMETHING each day,—a smile, 
It is not much to give, 
And the little gifts of life 
Make sweet the days we live. 
The world has weary hearts 
That we can bless and cheer, 
Anda smile for every day 
Makes sunshine all the year. 


Something each day,—a word, 
We cannot know its power ; 
It grows in fruitfulness 
As grows the gentle flower. 
What comfort it msy bring 
Where all is dark and drear! 
For a kind word every day 
Makes pleasant all the year. 


Something each day,—a thought, 
Unselfish, good, and true, 
That aids another’s need 
While we our way pursue ; 
That seeks to lighten hearts, 
That leads to pathways clear, 
For a helpful thought each day 
Makes happy all the year. 


Something each day,—a deed 
Of kindness and of good, 
To link in closer bonds 
All human brotherhood. 
Oh,-thus the heavenly will 
We all may do while here; 
For a good deed every day 
Makes blessed all the year. 


New York City. 
Yo 
Feeding the Babies 


By Leander S. Keyser 


HAT is what a great many bird mamas and papas 
were doing during June, July, and August. The 
little red-lined or gold-lined mouths were open a large 
part of the time, and the little voices were coaxing for 
food as if the birdies were citizens of Starvation Land. 
Wouldn’t you suppose that the parent birds would be 
very gentle with their tender little fledglings in the 
nest? And yet you should watch a mother robin feed- 


ing her chirping brood. She stands on the nest’s rim, 
and gives a poke into the throat of one of the babies. 
Then she stops a moment, glances around, and gives 
another hard poke, as if she were going to pin the chil- 
dren fast to the bottom of the nest with her beak. But 
somehow they are not hurt. 
fat with such treatment. 


They ouly thrive and grow 
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Different kinds of birds have different ways of feeding 
their young. The humming-bird thrusts its long beak 
down into the throat of the tiny nestling, and pumps the 
honey-food out of her own maw into that of the little 
one. I once saw a flicker feeding her bantlings in the 
same way, only the food, in this case, was not honey, 
The sight was almost frightful. 

However, most birds simply thrust the morsels into the 
open mouths of the hungry children, and let them swal- 
low for themselves, which they manage to do very well. 
The old birdsarekept extremely buxy with their household 
cares as the young ones grow larger and demand more 
rations. Even after they have left the nest, they insist 
on being fed for a couple of weeks, sitting on a perch, 
and chirping whenever the pains of hunger assaii them, 
—and that seems to be most of the time. 

The other day I saw a red-headed woodpecker giving a 
strapping youngster his dinner. Once she came witha 
morsel in her bill, and, after pounding it awhile against 
a limb, she thrust it into the screaming birdling’s mouth, 
But it seemed to stick in his craw. Do what he would, 
he could not swallow it, It happened to be a little too 
large, and was choking him. What was to be done? 

Why, the very simplest thing you could think of! 
The old bird pulled the fragment out of his throat, 
thumped it several times against the branch, and then 
gave itto him again. This time he swallowed it with 
very little effort. Whenever she came with a tidbit, she 
would drop it into a kind of pocket in the limb, and 
pound it, sometimes for a couple of minutes, The 
youngster would sit near, and watch her with hungry 
eyes, and often scream in his coaxing way, twinkling 
his wings until she was ready to feed him. 

Once, after she had given him all she had brought, he 
still opened his mouth and whimpered for more. She 
lost her patience. Would he never be satisfied,—the 
greedy, selfish, overgrown baby? He was simply 
making a slave of her! So she looked at him with 
gleaming eyes, and then pecked him angrily, making 
him scuttle backward down the limb to escape punish- 
ment, 

On the same day a bank swallow was feeding her 
little ones, a half-dozen or so, which were sitting on the 
willow branches at the border of theriver. Whenever 
she flew toward them, they screamed loudly to be fed. 
She procured her food by skimming over the river and 
catching the insects on the fly that rose from its surface. 
Having caught one, she would dart with it to her little 
family, and thrust it into one of their mouths without 
alighting. Thusshe went the round. Sometimes, oddly 
enough, she fed the same infant twice in succession. 

There were three young swallows perched in a row on 
a dead willow-twig in plain sight. Of course, I was 
watching them closely most of the time. Suddenly the 
mother bird disappeared, and was gone for several min- 
utes, and I forgot to keep my eye on the youngsters. 
When she appeared again, to my surprise, the three 
little fellows had left the dead withe, and were cuddling 
among some leafy twigs a few feet away. I saw her feed 
them there. My opinion is that she had felt uneasy for 
their safety in the exposed place where I could see them 
so plainly, and had got them to shift their position. 
Now they were screened, at least in part, by the waving 
leaves. 

In a shady hollow several pairs of crested titmice were 
supplying the wants of some famishing children, I 
invited myself as a spectator. The youngsters had left 
the nest, and were perched in a leafy tree. For the most 
part they kept up a clamor for food, or, perhaps, merely 
from habit; but every few minutes one of the old birds 
would utter a shrill, commanding cry, when all the 
noisy sounds would suddenly cease. Perfect quiet would 
reign for a few moments, and then the hubbub would 
begin again. 

But one of the noisiest feathered babies is the cow- 
bunting, perhaps because he is only a foster-child, and 
thinks he must assert his rights. “‘ Chirp-chirp, chirp- 
chirp!” he shrills all the while, in spite of the many, 
many times the hard-worked mother, perhaps a song- 
sparrow or an oven-bird, comes to him with a mouthful 
of duinties to his taste. 

The flycatchers sit on a limb until they espy an insect 
buzzing near, when they dart for it, seize it, and circle 
around to a youngster, into whose mouth they thrust it 
while still on the wing. Sometimes, however, if the 
insect is large, they first pound it into pulp against a 
limb or post before handing it over to the infant. 

Thus the feeding of the babies goes on all around the 
world, and many hungry maws are filled, and many 
noxious insects and small animals are destroyed. 

Dayton, O. 

































































































































TTESSON HELPS. 


Lesson Calendar 


Fourth Quarter, 1895 


1, October 6.—The Time of the Judges................... 
2. October 13.—The Triumph of Gideon.. 
3. October 20.—Ruth’'s Cholce......... 2.00. 
4. October 27.—The Child Samuel. 


sovcseeereeed GQ, 2: 1-12, 16 
«- J udg, 7 : 13-23 
seeveee RUth 1: 14-22 









6. November 3,—Samuel the Judge...............ccccccecseceeeeresenes 1 Sam. 7 : 616 
6. November 10.—Saul Chosen King...... 1 Sam, 10: 17-27 
7. November 17.—Saul Rejected.......................000- 1 Sam. 15 : 10-23 
8. November 2%4.—The Woes of Intemperance............10.-...0-+ Isa, 5 : 11-1 

9% December 1.— David Anointed King............. 1 Bam. 16; 1-13 
10, December 8,—David and Goliath........ 1 Sam, 17 : 38-51 
ll, December 15.—David and Jonathan. . 1 Sam, 20 : 3242 
12. December 22.—The Birth of CUFist,..............scssrerseesserserer dee 2 8-20 


13, December 29.—Review. 


ak) 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Oo 
Study 17.—The Early History 
of Samuel 


1 Samuel 1:1 to 4:1a, 


I, Tae OrGAyIzeD MATERIAL. 

How it came about that Samuel was consecrated to the ser- 
yice of the Lord from his youth, and brought to live at the 
sanctuary in Shiloh (1 Sam. 1 : 1-28); Hannah’s song of 
exultation (2: 1-10); Samuel’s pure and innocent childhood, 
notwithstanding the corrupting companionship of the sons of 
Eli (2: 11-26); Eli warned by a prophet that a continuance 
of this priestly corruption would result in the downfall of 
his house (2 : 27-36); the boy Samuel—according to tra- 
dition, twelve years old—called to be a prophet of God, and 
so acknowledged by all Israel (3: 1 to 4: 1a). 


Il. Topics ror Stupy anv Discussion. 

This study furnishes the transition from the unregulated 
and experimental period of the Judges to the period of true 
national development. We study the stories about the early 
years of the man Samuel, who stood in a relation of pivotal 
importance to this future development. He is represented as 
giving organized form to its two essential factors,—govern- 
ment by a king, and the order of the prophets. We need to 
notice, not merely his own experiences as a boy, but the 
status of the people and of prophecy in his day. 

1. The People, Israel, in Samuel’s Boyhood. (1.) The political 
status. The old patriarchal and tribal authority still recog- 
nized to some extent (1 Sam. 10: 19-21; Judg. 6:15; 5: 14- 
18), but, as a natural consequence of the residence in cities 
(1 Sam, 1 : 3; Ruth 1: 19, etc.), and of the increase in inde- 
pendence of spirit, there arose communities ruled by “ lords” 
(often translated “ men’); for example, Judges 9 : 2,°18, 23, 
26, 47; or by “elders” (Judg. 8 : 14, 16; 11: 5-11), who in 
turn were headed by a “ prince” (sar, Judg. 8 : 14; 9: 30); 
in time of sudden stress there arose. over a number of com- 
munities or tribes more or less permanent leaders called by 
the term “judge” (s/dfét), or “chief” (qagin, Judg. 11 : 6). 
At the time of Samuel the experimental stage of “Israel’s 
career had reached a crisis: no “judge” had succeeded in 
really uniting the people; not even Samson, the consecrated 
champion against the Philistines, had made any headway ; 
Eli, the high-priest, was a political failure; the people had 
no rallying center, no strength, no leader, no unity; they 
have fallen into a condition of anarchy and despair which 
makes them an easy prey to the Philistines. (2.) The re- 
ligious status. Asa whole, the people were unquestionably 
faithfal to Jehovah. Note the testimony of Deborah’s song, 
of Jephthah (Judg. 11: 9, 23, 27, 30, 36), of Micah (Judg. 
17.: 18, ete.). Yet this worship was quite undiscriminating, 
including at present, with apparently considerable freedom 
(Judg. 5: 8a; 2: 13, 19), elements derived from ancestral 
idolatry, such as teraphim (Judg. 17 : 5; 18: 14, 18; 1 Sam. 

19 : 13; 16); elements derived from Semitic usage, and re- 
garded as harmless at this time, but requiring to be abolished 
some centuries later, such as the setting up and veneration of 
memorial stones (Exod. 24:4; Josh. 4: 20),—perhaps ex- 
plaining the word translated “quarries” in Judges 3: 19, 26, 
—and the regard paid to sacred spots, sacred trees, and 
sacred stones; elements derived from contact with the 
Sanaanites, such as the use of “ high places” (1 Sam. 9 : 12- 
14,19; 10: 5), “ pillars” (Gen. 35 : 20; Hos.3: 4), and even 

’ images (Judg. 8: 27; 17:3). These things were character- 
istic of private worship, not of the national worship at the 
sanctuary at Shiloh, which was steadily maintained (1 Sam. 
1:3; 2: 11-26), although the bad character of the minister- 
ing priests gradually caused the people to neglect it (2: 17). 

(3.) Zhe social starws. A people buh rude aud civilized 
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(comp. Judges and Ruth). They have access to the re- 
sources of Phenicia ahd other countries through traders (Josh. 
7:21; Judg. 5:30; 8: 26), Writing is not unknown (Judg. 
8:14, “wrote down”), yet they cannot fairly be called a 
literary people as yet. 

2. Prophecy in Israel before Samuel's Time. (1.) The term 
applied to but few,—to Moses (Deut. 34:10), to Deborah 
(Judg. 4: 4), to unnamed persons (Judg. 6:8; 2:1). (2) 
The place and activity of prophets recognized freely by Moses 
(Num. 11: 24-30). (8.) The function of the prophets sol- 
emnly proclaimed by him (Deut. 18 : 9-22): (a) the methods 
of ascertaining the divine will commonly practiced by sur- 
rounding nations to be avoided by Israel (vs. 9-14) ; (6) Jehovah 
was ever to furnish a prophet as a go-between, such as Moses 
had been, to declare his will (vs. 15-18); (¢) this prophet 
was to be obeyed (v. 19); (d) a false prophet was to be put 
to death (v. 20); (e) the test of his reality would be the 
truth of his words (vs. 21,22). (4.) Samuel’s career gives us 
the beginning of the fulfilment of this declaration. 

8. The Boy Samuel. (1.) His parentage. Notethat his family 
are fairly prosperous (1 Sam. 1 : 24), his father an earnestly 
religious man, his mother a rare type of woman. Notice how 
much relative stress the author of the book Jays on this fact 
by the space which he devotes to setting it forth. (2.) His 
early childhood. Note the contrast drawn between him and 
the wicked, greedy, and sensual priests (vs. 11, 12, 21, 26). 
Amidst such possible contamination he was unstained and 
pure.. He appropriated only that which built up his better 
nature, (3.) His call as a prophet. Note how the people 
needed such a guide (3:1), how God made his personal 
presence seem very real to the lad, how simply he became the 
medium of God’s will to his fellow-men, and how he came to 
be everywhere known as one through whom Jehovah would 
guide Israel again. 

All questions involving a knowledge of details can best be 
answered for the studies in the Old Testament for the rest of 
the year by Kirkpatrick’s small commentary on 1 Samuel in 
the Cambridge Bible series. 


KY 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 4, October 27, 1895 
The Child Samuel 


Gotpen Text: Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.— 
1 Sam. 3: 9. 


Lesson Text 
(1 Sam, 3: 1-13. 
Observe connection with verses 14-21 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the child Sam/’u-el minis- 1 And the child Samuel minis- 
tered unto the Lorp before P’li. tered unto the Lorp before 
And the word of the Lorp was Eli. And the word of the 
preciousin those days ; there was Lord was ' precious in those 
no open vision. days; there was no *%open 

2 And it came to pass at that vision. And it came to pass 
time, when E’li was laid down in at that time, when Eli was 
his place, and his eyes began to laid down in his’ place, (now 
wax dim, that he could not see; his eyes had ‘begun to wax 

3 And ere the lamp of God dim, that he could not see,) 
went out in the temple of the and the lamp of God was not 
Lorp, where the ark of God was, yet gone out, and Samuel was 
and Sam/’u-el was laid down to laid down to sleep, in the tem- 
sleep ; ple of the Lorp, where the ark 

4 That the Lorn called Sam’- of God was; that the Lorp 
u-el: and he answered, Here called Samuel: and he said, 
am 1. Here am I. And he ran unto 

5 And he ran unto E’li, and Eli, and said, Here am I ; for 
said, Here am 1 ; for thou calledst thou calledst me. And he 
me. And he said,I called not; said, I called not; lie down 
lie down again. And he went again. 
and lay down. down. And the UorpD called 

6 And the yet again, Samuel. And Sam- 
again, Sim’u-el. uel arose and went to Eli, and 


Memory verses: 1-4.) 


to 


wo 


_ 


,] 


a 


Lorp called yet 
And Sa&m/‘u-el 


arose and went to E’li, and said, said, Here am I; for thou 
Here am 1; for thou didst call calledst me. And he an- 
me. And he answered, I called swered, I called not, my son ; 
not, my son ; lie down again. 7 lie down again. Now Samuel 


7 Now Sim’u-el did not yet 
know the Lorp, neither was the 
word of the Lorp yet revealed 
unto him. 

8 And the Lorp Called Sam’u-el 


did not yet know the Lorp, 
neither was the. word of the 
Lorp yet revealed unto him. 
And the Lorp called Samuel 
again the third time. And he 


@ 


again the third time. And he arose and went to Eli, and 
arose and went to E’li, and said, said, Here am I; for thou 
Here amI; for thou didst call me- calledst me. And Eli per- 


And Eli perceived that the Lorp 
had called the child. 

9 Therefore E’li said unto Sam’- 
u-el, Go, lie down: and it shall 
be, if he call thee, that thou 
shalt say, Speak, Lorp; for thy 
servant heareth. So Sam’u-el 
went arid lay down in his place. 

10 And the Lorp came, and 
stood, and called as at other 
times, Sam/’u-el, Sdm’u-el. Then 


ceived that the Lorp had 
ealled the child. Therefore 
Eli said unto Samuel, Go, lie 
down: and it shall be, if he 
call thee, that thou shalt say, 
Speak, Lorp; for thy servant 
heareth. SoSamuel went and 
iay down in his place. And 
the Lorpcame, and stood, and 
ealled as at other times, Sam- 
uel, Samuel. Then Samuel 


© 


10 





Lor.rare *%Or, frequent Heb. widely spread 


» Is‘ra-el, at which both the ears of 


And he went and lay - 
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Sim’u-el answered, Speak; for said, Speak; for thy servant 
thy servant heareth. 11 heareth. And the Lorp said 
11 § And the Lorpsaid toSam’- to Samuel, Behold, I will do a 
u-el, Behold, I will do a thing in thing in Israel, at which both 
the ears of every one that 
every one that heareth it shall 12 heareth it shall tingle. In 
tingle. that day I will perform against 
12 In that day I will perform Eli all that I have spoken con- 
against E’li all things which I cerning his house, from the 
have spoken concerning his beginning even unto the end. 
house : when I begin, I will also 13 For I have told him that I will 
make an end. judge his house for ever, for 
13 For I have told him that I the iniquity whieh he knew, 
will judge his house for ever for because his sons} did bring a 
the iniquity which he knoweth ; curse upon theinselves, and he 
because his sons made themselves restrained them not. 
vile, and he restrained them not. 





1 The Septuagint bas, speuk evil of God. 


The American Revisers would substitute marg. ? (‘‘/requent '’) for text, 
and “ Jehovah ” for “ the Lokp” wherever it ANG ’ has . 


AXSK~ 
Lesson Plan 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 


a 
Lesson Topic: Help through Direct Revelation. 


1. Revelation Withheld, v. :. 
2. Revelation Misjudged, vs. 2+7. 
3- Revelation Accepted, vs. $413. 


_. 
Darty Home REaprneos: 


M.—1 Sam. 3: 113. The child Samuel. 

T.—1 Sam. 3: 1g+21. Growing in favor, 
W.—1 Sam. 1: 21-28. Lent to the Lord. 

T.—1 Sam. 2: 1-11. His mother’s joy. 

F.—1 Sam. 2 : 30+36. Judgment on Eli. 

“S.—1 Sam. 4 : 1018. Judgment completed. 

S.—2 Tim. 3: 10-17. Youthful knowledge of.Scripture. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


OUTLINE : 


RA™ 


Lesson Analysis 


I, REVELATION WITHHELD. 


1. The Rareness of the Word : 
The word of the Lord was precious in those days (1). 

There is no more any prophet (Psa. 74 : 9). 

The law shal) perish from the priest (Ezek. 7 : 26). 

A famine... of hearing the words of the Lord (Amos 8 : 11). 

2. The Absence of the Vision : 
There was no open vision (1). 

We see not our signs (Psa. 74 : 9). 

Where there is no vision, the peo 

72 & 


le cast off restraint (Proy. 29 : 18), 
All vision is become... as. 


k that is sealed (Isa. 29 : 11). 


Il, REVELATION 


1. The Lord's Call : 
The Lord called Santuel (4). 


God called unto him out of the midst of the bush (Exod. 3 : 4). 
The high calling of God in Christ Jesus (Phil. 3 : 14). 
Who called you out of darkness into his marvellous light (1 Pet. 2 : 9). 


2. The Hearer’s Error : 
He ran unto Eli, and saad, Here am TI; for thou calledst me 
(5). 


Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures (Matt. 22 : 29). 
Take heed therefore how ze hear (Luke 8 : 18). 
They thought that he spake of taking rest in sleep (John 11 


3- The Leader’s Obtuseness : 
Eli... answered, I called not, my son ; lie down again (6). 


They that lead this people cause them to err (Isa. 9 : 16). 

The priest’s jips should keep knowledge (Mal. 2 : 7). 

If the blind guide the blind, both shall fall into a pit (Matt. @5 : 14). 

4. The Enveloping Ignorance : 
Samuel did not yet know the Lord (7). 

Surely the Lord is in this place; and 1 knew it not (Gen. 28 : 16). 

Darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness the peoples (Isa, 
60 : 2). 

We did not so much as hear whether the Holy Ghost was given 
(Acts 19 ; 2). 


MISJUDGED. 


: 18). 


III. REVELATION ACCEPTED. 


1. God’s Manifestation Recognized : 
Eli perceived that the Lord had called the child (8). 


They heard the voice of the Lord God (Gen, 3 : 8). 
Abram fell on his face: and God talked with him (Gen. 17 : 3). 
Moses hid his face ; for he was afraid to look upon God (Exod. 8 : 6). 


2. Man's Response Uttered : 
Samuel said, Speak ; for thy servant heareth (10). 


I heard thy voice, .. . and I was afraid (Gen. 3 : 10). 
Depart from me ; for I am a sinful man, O Lord (Luke 5 : 8). 
My Lord and my God (John 20 : 28). 


3- God’s Messages Given : 
The Lord said to Samuel, Behold (11). 


God spake all these words, saying (Exod. 20 : 1), 
He said, Hear now my words (Num. 12 : 6). 
God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers (Heb. 1 : 1). 


.— 


Verse 1.—“ The child Samuel ministered unto the Lord.” (1) 
Youthful service; (2) Lordly ministration.—(1) The ehild; (2) The 
Lord ; (3) The ministry. 

Verse 4.—"‘The Lord called Samuel.” 
called ? (3) The call. 

Verse 7.—‘‘Samuel did not yet know the Lord.”’ (1) 
ignorance ; (2) Later development ; :3) Mature knowledge. 

Verse 9.“ Speak, Lord ; forthyservantheareth.” (1) Sovereignty 
recognized: (2) 
Orders invited. 

Verse 1i.—"*Aud the Lord said to Samuel. Behold.” 
exalted Speaker; (2) The devoui listener ; (8) The startling 


(1) The caller; (2) The 
Youthful 


Servitude confessed; (8) Readiness declared; (4) 
(1) The 
message. 
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Lesson Bible Reading 
Mediums of God's Calls 


The Son (Isa. 55:5; Roni, 1 : 6). 

The Spirit (Rev. 22 : 17). 

The chureh (Rev. 22: 17). 

The Scriptures (Luke 16 : 29, 31). 

His works (Psa. 19 : 2, 3; Rom. 1 : 20), 
His servants (Matt, 22:3; Rom. 10: 14). 
His gospel (2 Thess. 2 : 14). 


RAS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE Story or THE CHILDHOOD oF SamvEL.—This story 
(1 Sam. 1: 11t0 4:14) is the fifth of the five stories 
that are placed together in the books of Judges, Ruth, and 
Samuel (see Lesson Surroundings on Judg. 2: 1-12). . Like 
mo:t of the others, it is an Ephrathite story (1:1). Like 
all the others, it begins with a peculiar formula, introducing 
the characters of the story, and its interest chiefly lies in the 
private fortunes of its heroes, though it contains important 
historical facts. Unlike the others, it is in close chronologi- 
cal relations with the hi-tory that follows it, and with the 
story of Ruth which precedes. It is itself of composite 
authorship to the extent, at least, of having incorporated the 
three verse passages (2: 1-10; 27-36; 3: 11-14). No one is 
qualified to understand the lesson unless he is ab‘e to repeat 
this story intelligently. 

Tue Ancestry or SamMvue..—First, he is said to have 
been of the Korahite branch of the Kohathite Levites, and 
the ancestor of Heman, one of David’s great singers (1 Chron. 
6 : 22-28, 33-38, 31-33, comp. 1 Sam. 1 : 1), and is thus some- 
how put in relations with the Heman and the “sons of 
Korah,” mentioned in the titles of the Psalms. Second, his 
father is said to have been “of the Ramathaim-zophim” 
(1Sam.1:1). Third, not delaying to discuss this puzzling 
name, the family residence was at Ramah in the land of 
Zuph, the name “ Zuph” being that of one of his ancestors 
(1:19; 2:11; 7:17; 8:4, ete.). According to the bibli- 
cal data, this Ramah was not far west of Jerusalem, near the 
southern frontier of Benjamin, and in the vicinity of Rachel’s 
sepulcher (1 Sam. 9:5; 10: 2-5; Josh. 18: 25; Judg. 19: 
13; Jer 31:15; Isa. 10: 29), and on a lower Jevel: than 
Shiloh (1 Sam, 1: 3, 7, 21,22; 2: 19), and differed from the 
Ramah of Deborah and Baasha (Judg. 4:5; 1 Kings 15: 
17, ete.). Fourth, the family was “ from the mountain coun- 
try of Ephraim” (1 Sam.1:1). But the Ramah of Elkanah 
was oulside that country, as defined either by physical or by 
political geography. And if he was a Levite, then he was 
not Ephraimite by race. Assuming that all the accounts are 
true, the meaning is that he belonged to that branch of the 
Kohathites whose cities were in the mountain country of 
Ephraim (1 Chron. 6: 66-70; Josh. 21: 20-26). Fifth, he 
was an Eplhrathite (1 Sam. 1: 1), like Elimelech and Boaz 
and Jesse (Ruth 1:2; 4:11; 1 Sam. 17:12). In his case 
and that of Jeroboam (1 Kings 11 : 26), the Revised Ver- 
sion, representing a wide consensus of scholarly opinion, 
changes tle word to Ephraimiie, but without sufficient reason. 
Geogra; hically, Ephrath or Ephrathah is either Bethlehem- 
jodah or the neighboring region (Ruth 1:2; Gen. 35: 16, 19; 
48:7; Psa. 132:6; Micah 5:2). The sons of Ephrathah, 
the distinguished concubine of the elder Caleb, included the 
“father” of Kiriath-jearim, as well asof Bethlehem (1 Chron. 
2:19, 20, 24, 50, 51,54; 4:4). In the times referred to in 
Chronicles, there were literary associations connected with 
these names (1 Chron. 2/55; 4: 9,10). Possibly the name 
Ephrathite is not merely geographical, but denotes member- 
ship in a guild, or something of that kind. 

CoNNECTIONS WITH THE Last Lesson.—It is commonly 
conjectured that Samuel was about thirty years old at the 
death of Eli. This isa mere guess, but it fits all the known 
facts. According to the views given a week ago of the date 
of the events in Ruth, we may think of Obed as a little boy, 
when Samuel was a baby. 

OW 


Critical Notes 


Verses 1-4 and 7 mention a number of circumstances, of 
various kinds, described without much regard to literary 
order, but necessary to our understanding the account of the 
vision of Samuel. In verses 5, 6, 8-10, the vision itself is de- 
scribed, and in verses 11-14 the message given in the vision 
is recorded. 

Verse 1.—The child: The Hebrew word would be more 
strictly translated by the English word “boy,” and might 
supposably mean a grown-up boy. That Samuel ws not yet 
grown up, appears from the parallel passage (2 : 18, 19), 
where Samuel is spoken of as a ministering boy, and where it 
ix ssid that his mother made him a little robe year by year. 
Josephus says thet he was now twelve years old. —Ministered 
unto the Lord: To minister is to serve as an atiendant, Two 
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offices ‘performed by Samuel are mentioned. In the lesson he 
appears as a personal attendant of the high-priest, and in 
verve 15 he is mentioned as opening the doors of the house of 
the Lord. Whether he had any other duties does not appear. 
When on duty he wore a linen ephod, and, presumably, the 
little “robe” that his mother madehim. Like the functions 
of the Gibeonites and of the singers, the gatekeepers and the 
Nethinim of later times, these duties are nowhere explicitly 
provided for in the pentateuchal laws. It is alleged that the 
particulars here mentioned are inconsistent with those laws, 
and therefore prove that the laws were not yet in existence; 
but it is perfectly eaxy so to understand them that the alleged 
inconsistencies will vanish.—Before Eli: Under the super- 
vision of Eli. There is no statement here that he performed 
any priestly functions, or even any Levitical functions, or any 
functions that were legally resiricted to a man between thirty 
and fifty years of age. 

Thus far we have an account of one circumstance explain- 
ing Samuel's vision, Now another and very different circum- 
stance is mentioned,—tamely, that prophecy had then become 
so rare that it was popularly unknown.— The word 6f the Lord: 
This phrase usually denotes a message given by Jehovah 
through a prophet, and probably never is used in any other 
sense.— Precious: As gold or gems are precious, by reason of 
scarcity. It is the scarcity that is here emphasized, and not 
the high value.—No open vision: No vision that “ broke 
out,” and spread itself among the people. Whatever pro- 
phetic vision existed, was confined within narrow circles, and 
was not generally known among the people. The word here 
used for vision is generic, broad enough to include all the 
ways in which God might reveal himself through a prophet. 
It differs from the word used in verse 15, which denotes a 
revelation made in a form which can be thought of as palpable 
to the senses, 

It should be sharply understood that neither here nor in 
Acts 3: 24, nor elsewhere in the Old Testament or the New, 
is it said that prophecy had not existed till the days of Saum- 
uel, nor even that it was non-existent when Samuel was a 
child. The statement is that the prophetic gift was then 
scarce, and not widely disseminated, but this implies that it 
wasinexistence. The writer has just put on record a proph¢cy 
uttered by aman of God,—that is,a man with prophetic gifts, 
—concerning Eli (2: 27-36). The uniform statement of the 
Bibie is that prophets and prophecy had been abundant at 
periods earlier than this, but that they had now neaily van- 
ished from among men. ; 

Verse 2.—Eli wus laid down in his place: The verb is the 
same as in the next verse, and if the words “to sleep” are 
supplied in one case, they should be in the other. Eii’s 
“place” was evidently somewhere within hearing from Sam- 
uel’s bed. We have here a third circum-tance, entirely dif- 
ferent from the previous two.— And his eyes began to wax dim: 
This is correctly translated in the Revised Version: “ Now 
his eyes had begun.” Ejii may now have been eighty years 
old (see 4: 15), and he became wholly blind before his death. 
In his growing infirmity, Eli needed the young eyes of Sum- 
uel. It seems to have been the case that Samuel waited on 
him personally, and slept within call, in case Eli should need 
anything at night. Here is a fourth circumstance which had 
to do with rendering Samuel’s vision fruitful. 

Verse 3.—And the lamp of God went not yet out : This trans- 
lation follows the form of the Hebrew more closely than that 
of the Revised Version. The lamp of God here is probably 
the light of the golden lamp-stand in the tent of meeting, 
before the holy of holies’ This is spoken of as “a lamp,” 
using the noun in the singular (Lev. 24: 2,3; Exod. 27: 
20, 21). It was to burn “from evening to morning.” Sup- 
posing this to be the meaning, Samuel seems to have slept 
where he could see the glimmer of the light from the holy 
tent. The priests lighted the lamps at sunset, and every 
night, as he went to bed, he noticed their glimmer. Ordi- 
narily, the glimmer was gone when he awoke in the morning. 
This time the glimmer was there when he awoke, and he 
knew that it was not yet morning. This is mentioned here 
as a fifth circumstance connected with Samuel’s vision, a cir- 
cumstance very différent from those previously mentioned.— 
Samuel was laid down: Still a sixth circumstance.—The 
temple: What is here éalled the temple certainly was not the 
tent of meeting. That is never called by thisname. This 
temple had doorposts (1: 9) and doors (3:15). These are 
not parts of a tent, but parts of a permanent building. It 
does not follow from this that the tent of meeting was not 
there at Shiloh. It was there (2:22). But in course of 
time it had come to be supplemented by a permanent struc- 
ture or structures, such as would be needed for the accommo- 
dation of the priests and worshipers.— Whefe the ark «f God 
was: It does not say that the ark of God was in the part of 
the temple where Samuel slept, but that it was in the temple 
—in that temple and no other. Somewhere within the com- 
pass of the block of structures that constituted the temple 
stood the tent of meeting, with the ark in its holy of holies, 
and no roof over the ark save the curtains of the teut. Sam- 
uel slept within sight of the tent in some part df the outer 
structure. 


Verses 4-6.— The Lord called: With what sounded to Sam. 
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nel as an andible voice.—He said, Heream I: He answered 
the call. He thus thowed consideratenees and politeness. 
He would not keep Eli in doubt till he got there, but let him 
know at once that he had heard the call. The men whom 
God chooses to convey his great messages to men, are or- 
dinarily those who are thonghtful for the rights and the 
comfort of their fellows.—He ran: He was not a loiterer.— 
Unto Eli: Doubtless it took the healthy boy some seconds at 
least to get himself awake. He heard himself called, and he 
answered. What wasthe matter? It could not be morning, 
for there was the light in the tent. 

Verse 7.—The writer regards an explanation as necessary. 
His readers will know that he is telling them about thegreat 
prophet Samuel, and will wonder that so great a prophet 
should have failed to recognize the divine voice. So hemen- 
tions the circumstance that will explain so strange a fact.— 
Did not yet know the Lord : That is, had no prophetic knowl- 
edge of him, did not know him as a prophet knows him. 
The words, tuken by themselves, might mean that Samuel 
was ignorant concerning Jehovah, but that would be incon- 
sistent with the rest of the account. Or they might mean 
that Samuel was not yet a worshiper of Jehovah, which is 
equally inconsistent. The tiue meaning is indieated by the 
parallel statement that follows.— Mither ... yet: The connec- 
tive is simply “and not yet.” There is nothing in it to imply 
that the clause that fullows has a différent meaning from that 
which precedes. As a matter of fact, it simply repeats the 
meaning.— The word of the Lord: See note on verse 1, The 
author explains Samuel's failure to recognize the prophetic 
message of God to him by the fact thut he had not yet begun . 
to exercise prophetic gifts. 

Verses 8-10 —Eli perceived: The old man’s knowledge and 
experience enabled him to understand this matter betier than 
the boy could. If Eli had not prophetic gifts, he had met 
men who had them. He recognized in Samuel spiritual 
pos-ibilities beyond his own; but sometimes an observant 
man may be able to give wire counsel even in matters that 
are beyond his own experience.—Speck, Lord: Samuel is 
simply to assume a receptive auiitude.—So Simuel went: He 
did as he was told. His docility, as manifested both toward 
God and toward Eli, should not be unnoticed in teaching the 
le-son.— The Lord came and stvod : Siationed himself, assumed 
a particular location in space, There is nothing in the word 
used to indicate whether God assumed a visible form, or stood 
in the sense of taking an upright position. Samuel heard 
the words as coming from a definite point in space. As to 
whether he also pereeived a shape, we are not informed. 

Verses 11-14.—We now have “the word of the Lord,” the 
prophetic message, that was revealed to Samuel at this time. 
The substance of it is that God will certainly accomplish the 
threat which he has made against Eli. This is expressed in 
lofty, impassioned diction, quite in contrast with that of the 
narrative in the midst of which it occurs, and having so far 
forth the character of poetry.—Jn Israel: The punishment of 
Eli’s house will be public, and the nation will suffer.— Both 
the ears: Literally, the two ears, There-is no implication 
here that a less calamity might make one ear to tingle, but 
not both.—That day: The day when this threat is executed. 
—All that I have spoken: In the prophecy recorded in 2: 
27-36, and probably at other times.—From beginning to end: 
So the Revised Version, with the superfluous words stricken 
out. This gives the meaning more correctly than the old 
version.—For I have told him: The conjunction is not causal, 
and the verb is not present perfect. Translate, “ And I will 
let him know.”—Because that he knew that his sons were be- 
having themselves accursedly, and he restrained them not: If we 
use here the English word “ curse,” as in the Revised Version 
and in the margin of the old version, we should also notice 
that the pronoun “themselves” is in the dative, and not in 
the accusative. The idea is not that they were bringing a 
curse upon themselves, but that they, for their part, were in 
the habit of cursing,—that is, of acting vilely. This verb 
denotes not solemn imprecation, but those forms of cursing 
which are either contemptuous or contemptible. 

In Sunday-school teaching, the emphasis should often be 
laid on that which is most distinctive in the lesson rather 
than on that which is in itself most important. Very em- 
phatic in this lesson is the idea of the responsibility of parents 
for their children. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
KASH 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE distracted times of the Judges had lasted about four 
hundred years, breaking up the tribes into separate, 
unconnected clans, which only partially acted together in 
pressing public danger, at long intervals, separating as soon 
as the crisis had passed,—a state of things which brought 
their religious condition as low as the political, At Dan, in 
the north, idolatrous symbols, stolen from Micah of Mt. 
Ephraim, were worshiped, and even in the household of 
Gideon there were semi-pagan images. The old faith Llia- 





















































































































































































gered here and there, but the picture of even priestly morals 
shows that-every where Israel had fallen into @ condition very 
little above that of the heathen nations round them. 

But now, at last, the root of better things, so long struggling 
to live in the dry ground, was to bear a shoot from which 
were to be shed the seeds of a revival of the ancient faith, 
with its loyalty to Jehovah and the righteousness that exalts 
anation. A child was born of godly parents, in the now lost 
village of “The Two Hills,” somewhere in the central dis- 
trict of the land. His mother’s name was Hannah, perhaps 
pointing to her being a woman of prayer; his father’s, and 
that of his grandfather and of his great-grandfather, marking 
their hereditary orthodoxy by the name of “God” forming 
part of them. 

His birth had been an answer to prayer, and a son thus 
granted had the best security for having a godly training 
from his infancy. It is, indeed, the influence round a child 
in its first years that decides the character. A mother’s face, 
her spirit, her example of love and gentleness and devotion, 
the tones of her voice, the sweetnegs of her caresses, the sight 
of her kneeling at the little cot to commend her darling to 
the eternal Father, are all, perhaps unconsciously, noted, and 
written on the young heart as its own; for the infant is 
intensely imitative, and if the mold insensibly impressed on 
its dawning moral nature be colored with the light of higher 
worlds, and shaped after their ideal, the child and the man 
bear the signs of it for life. 

Hannah had received her boy as a gift from God, and 
vowed him to God’s service while he lived. That he owed 
all he became to her example and character needs no other 
confirmation than to read her hymn of thanks for his being 
granted her. Jehovah, his mother’s God, came to be as 
earnestly the God of her son. 

In those days, the old wilderness tabernacle, still the 
national sanctuary, was set up at Shiloh, now Seilun, a poor 
hamlet on a gray limestone swell, bare in our day except for 
a few half-wild fig-trees, and lines of old ruined walls, and 
stones of long vanished buildings. A little plain below would 
bear large crops if tilled, but the population is too small to 
use more than patches of it, and too ignorant and poor to 
have spirit’ to improve. The vineyards among which the 
young men and maidens of Samuel’s day used to have their 
rejoicings, when they gathered to the yearly festivals (Judg. 
21 : 21), are long-ago memories. Only some rock-cut tombs, 
and perhaps some of the weather-beaten stones lying around, 
speak of these far-off times. I never saw so many blind or 
half-blind people at any place as at Shiloh,—even slight in- 
flammation ending in ulceration of the cornea,—where there 
is no medical man, and gross ignorance in the little commu- 
nity as a whole. 

The tabernacle, in Samuel’s day, was raised on stone foun- 
dations, and, with outside additions, must have been almost a 
temple, which, indeed, was the name given to it (1 Sam. 
3:3); and to this the boy was brought by his mother when 
he was still very young. He was committed, doubtless, to the 
care of the women employed in various ways in connection 
with it (2: 22), though his mother did not forget him, but 
each year brought him a little ephod,—an outside tunic, 
fuller and longer than the common one; such a “coat,” 
indeed, as priests wore. Can we wonder that a “sur- 
plice,” as we might call it, of this shape, was worn by Samuel 
all his life after? (15:27; 28:14.) It brought him in mind 
of his mothcr. 

The young Samuel, as he grew up, must have been shocked 
at the difference between the Shiloh of fact and that of 
devout expectation, Eli the high-priest was old, and, though 
personally a worthy man, had entirely failed in the training 
of his two sons, whom he had made his priestly assistants. 
Their conduct was simply shameful. The sacrifices were 
treated so sacrilegiously that men abhorred them (2:17), and 
their immorality was a disgrace to their office. We know 
the proverb, “ Like priest, like people,” and it would doubt- 
less be as true, “ Like people, like priest.” Israel must have 
been corrupted to the core before such abominations could be 
tolerated, but their resistance would react, to intensify the 
corruption. A prophet in vain denounced his sons to Eli, 
and foretold a fearful end to them and his family. But the 
good man was too easy to control them. 

Years passed, and at last the patience of God was over. 
One night, as Samuel, now a rising youth, was asleep, as it 
drew to morning, but before the time for the trimming of the 
ever-burning lamp, a yoice woke the lad. Running to Eli, 
he was sent back, as not having been called. A second call 
had the same result, but on a third, Samuel, instructed by 
Eli, listened to what might follow, learning that it was God 
who spoke to him. Then came a fresh announcement of the 
doom of Eli and his house, because his sons had made them- 
selves vile, and he had not restrained them. Next morning 
the message had to be delivered to the poor old high-priest, 
who heard it with grief, but with lowly submission. 

Samuel was clearly a new prophet of Jehovah. The 
ominous vision, soon repeated over all the tribes, erelong 
established him in a sacred authority unknown since the 
days of Joshua. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Old Priest and the Young 
Prophet 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


¥ HILD” is not a precise equivalent for the Hebrew 

word so rendered, which is considerably wider in 
meaning, and includes adolescence. Samuel was probably a 
youth when called. He had been growing quietly in age 
and goodness, while Eli’s sons were growing in licentiousness, 

The two growths are strikingly contrasted in the previous 
chapter, where, after each statement as to their wickedness, 
a clause comes in telling how Samuel advanced in his minis- 
try before the Lord. Corruption increased in the high- 
priest’s family and in Israel, and all the while this sweet 
flower of youthful piety was putting out its bloom, like some 
fair growth on a dunghill. A similar clause introduces the 
story of hiscall. Here it contrasts with the preceding prophecy 
of the destruction of Eli’s house, and with the following ac- 
count of the state of things in Israel. 

Thus verse 1 gives, in two brief sentences, a vivid sugges- 
tion of the whole circumstances which preceded, and, in a 
sense, originated the call. The future prophet was growing 
in the still atmosphere of the tabernacle, and his opening 
soul was being fitted for the message to be given him ; while 
Israel, by its sin, had made itself incapable of receiving com- 
munications from God. His word was “ precious,” which 
does not mean highly valued, but seldom heard, because ears 
were too much clogged with earth, and there was no pro- 
phetic “ vision ” open,—that is, widely spread,—because there 
were few eyes purged to see it. A prophet was needed to arrest 
the growing evil, and the needed prophet was in training. 

As verse 1 gives the general circumstances, verses 2 and 3 
give the special ones, and paint the background of the pic- 
ture,—the silent tabernacle, the sleeping high-priest, whose 
blindness required that his youthful acolyte should be close 
at hand; the great seven-branched candlestick, burning on 
through the night, showing that the dawn had not come; the 
slumbering youth, and the nearness of the ark hallowing the 
stillness, The best place for a young life to dwell is the 
temple of God. “ They that are planted in the house of 
the Lord” will grow fair and straight, and be sheltered from 
distorting influences, and from many a gnawing enemy that 
works havoc among the young shoots. A youth that keeps 
austerely remote from the vilenesses of Eli’s sons will be 
saved from their fate, ahd will receive messages from the ark 
as authentic as that which woke Samuel. 

“The Lord called Samuel.” An audible voice roused him. 
There was nothing strange in its tones, or it would not have 
been mistaken for the old blind man’s familiar call. No 
magnificent apocalypse of divine glory shone on the youth’s 
opening eyes. Simply his name was spoken in the tone of 
one bespeaking his attention and about to give him commands, 
Whoever spoke knew him, claimed authority over him, and 
had something for him todo. In a word, thespeaker was his 
master, and needed him. 

God often assimilates his call to the voices with which we 
are familiar. A stage comes in every young life when the 
sense of responsibility is wakened, when the thought of a 
vocation to battle for the truth starts up. They who have 
been kept, or who have kept themselves, from defiling contact 
with corruption, will, sooner or later, hear that voice sound- 
ing in the depths of their spirits. Samuel obeyed it before he 
knew whose it was, Well for us if our hearts are tuned to vibrate 
to its deep music, and if we are ready to obey when it calls. 

Samuel’s mistake tells a great deal, both as to the nature of 
the voice he heard and as to his relations to Eli. Evidently 
he had been accustomed to be roused from sleep, to attend to 
the old man whose blindness would make him need kindly 
ministrations. As evidently, he had been accustomed cheer- 
fully to answer the call. His loving readiness to spring from 
sleep and do whatever was needed, are seen in his running to 
Eli. No holier office can be entrusted to youth than to care 
for helpless age ; and even if the dependent old man or woman 
has failings, as Eli had, which the younger hates, the duty of 
service is still plain, and its blessedness will be the greater. 

But Samuel’s mistake has another lesson ; for we too may 
think that it is only Eli speaking, when itis really God. We 
sometimes make the converse blunder, and think that we hear 
God when we hear only a man, But we are also apt to fall 
into Samuel’s error, and to underestimate the authority of 
God’s summonses to us, because they do mostly come through 
human lips. Eli may speak, and yet God be speaking through 
him. Let us keep open ears for God’s voice, and we shall 
hear it sounding, sometimes through men, sometimes in cir- 
cumstances which we are tempted to think are purely secular 
in their origin and lessons, sometimes in our own hearts, 
which we are often tempted to suppose the originators, when 

they are only the transmitters from God, of some clear con- 
viction of duty. 

There is something very pathetic and beautiful in Eli’s 
quick aod ungrudging recognition of God’s call to his young 
attendant, He had had no such communications himself, but 
he knew them when they came to others. He had many 
faults, was siofully lax in his treatment of his worthless pair 
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of sons, lacked nerve and enthusiasm, bat was a devout 
man at heart, though not a strong one. How many official 
servants of God are like him,—fairly religious, but without a 
spark of the all-consunting fire that flames against their own 
and other men’s sins, easy-going, without experience of direct 
messages from God, and without vigor to rebuke or restrain 
the tide of evil which yet saddens them. 

Poor Eli had a bitter pill to swallow when he knew tliat 
the boy whom he had trained as his attendant was elevated 
to the position of a prophet; but he was not offended nor 
jealous. The same trial befalls many good men when younger 
ones, whom they have been accustomed to think of as mere 
lads, perhaps of inferior position, start into prominent useful- 
ness, and have evidently visions of God which their eldets 
never had. It is not given to every servant of God’s to reach 
John the Baptist’s sublime self-abnegation, and say “ He must 
increage, but I must decrease.” But there is dignity and peace 
for the old when they heartily acquiesce in the divine choice 
of the young to carry his work a stage farther. 

It was only after the third call that Eli dismissed the idea 
that the youth had been dreaming. Samuel had no thought 
of anything extraordinary, afd the explanation of his slow- 
ness of apprehension is given in the statement that he “ did 
not yet know the Lord,” which can only mean that he had 
not received any direct divine communications; for absolute 
ignorance cannot be supposed in one who had ministered to 
the Lord all his life. 

Youth should be slow to believe that its impressions are 
divine messages. They must be tested well before they are 
trusted as such. Many young people are too ready to con- 
clude that their own thoughts are infallible revelations, and 
to be rather intolerant of old Elis who doubt it. One test, 
though an imperfect one, is their persistency. When some 
conviction of duty keeps returning again and again, and 
forcing us to hear it, we should at least not dismiss jt without 
careful consideration ; for it may be the voice of the patient 
God, who does not let our carelessness silence him. 

Eli did not tell Samuel what he thought, but bade him give 
the true answer of the human spirit to the divine voice if the 
call would be repeated. So when for the fourth time that 
mysterious summons rang through the humble sleeping- 
chamber, the young lips, awe-struck, uttered the great words 
which are the very purest expression of the essence of true 
religion. To feel ourselves God’s servants delivers us from 
the tyranny of our own desires and habits, from allegiance to 
men, from subjugation by the world. God’s servant is the 
world’s master, To submit to him, brings peace; to serye 
him by active obedience, is to be happy and good. 

“ Thy servant heareth,”’—an open ear for God’s commands 
and revelations will never be left empty. His voice will 
sound wherever men are willing to hear. That willingness 
means the silencing of the noises of earth, and the loud 
clamors of our own inclinations, as a mob is hushed to hear a 
royal proclamation. It means docile readiness to accept, re- 
tain, and obey God’s voiee, whether it commands or promises, 
or teaches or forbids. “Speak, Lord,” is a prayer; and it is 
never offered in vain when it is accompanied, as Samuel’s 
was, by “For thy servant hears,” Such a disposition is a pre- 
vailing reason with God, If we are ready to listen and obey, 
he is more than ready to speak. 

The sad message of judgment given to Samuel foretold the 
destruction of Eli’s house, and the transference of the priest- 
hood. It was a heavy burden to lay on young shoulders. 
No wonder that he shrank from repeating it to the old man, 
whom he evidently loved, and to whom he had ministered 
so long. But, apart from lessons as to the certain divine 
retribution for sins done by those whose office should make 
them more careful of transgressions than other men, we may 
note how Samuel, as the first of the prophetic order, as he is 
regarded by Peter (Acts 3': 24), is-commanded to announce 
the doom of unworthy priests, 

Thus, at the beginning of that remarkable institution, the 
prophet and the priest stand in their normal relations to one 
another; and it is the prophet’s task to rebuke the sins of 
mere official and ceremonial worship, and of unworthy 
representatives of the sacerdotal order. The first words of 
the young prophet heralded a revolution, and foreshadowed 
the long series of his successors, who had to denounce the 
crimes, and announce the punishments, of priests and people 
whose correct ritual hid corrupt hearts. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


“The Word of the Lord Came”’ 


HIS is the one great fact of human history. The man- 

ner, whether by dreams, by ecstasy, by explained sym- 

bols, by personal dialog, in clear daylight experience, mat- 

tered not, so be that the supremely important fact remained. 
All doubt of that clear fact has long since passed. 

Io times of general wickedness, especially wickedness of 
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priests, “the word of the Lord was scarce, rare in those days. 
There was no widely spread vision” (v. 1). 

Seeking a medium of communication, God did not speak 
through Eli, nor his sons, but he found a lad born of pious 
parents, who consecrated him before his birth, and trained 
him most religiously. God converses with childhood. He 
knows every one,—all the moral characteristics and capabili- 
ties of Eli, his wicked sons, and of good Samuel. 

Childhood was capable of ministering in temple service, of 
receiving the only divine message that came to a nation. It 
could be obedient, and tell Eli, though it was a hard message 

-to tell. Samuel was humble, obedient, and communed with 
God. What other signs of complete, lofty, spiritual life do 
we need? Well for manhood if it has them. 

A church must be apostate that holds that God’s revela- 
tions to individuals are all in the far past. In New Testa- 
ment times, Paul exhorts the Colossians as in their normal 
state, “ Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom; teaching and admonishing one another.” The 
whole foundation of the Church must be in the fact that the 
Holy Ghost has come to guide it into all truth. The great 
flood of spiritual power that descended on the prepared 
Church at Pentecost was not meant to be exceptional and 
singular, but to be the normal. relation between the bride 
and bridegroom. A life was given that was fitly character- 
ized as a resurrection life. It was meant to be continuous 
and progressive. The Church should pant after God as the 
hart for the water-brooks. It should hunger and thirst till 
it is filled. Its ideal must be high, or its performance will 

be low. 


University Park, Colo, 
YX 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffier, D. D. 


HERE are not many children who read this charming 
story carefully who do not feel a longing to have God 
speak to them as hedidtoSamuel. Let the teacher take advan- 
tage of this natural feeling, and lead the class to talk about 
this matter of divine communications, Help them to see that 
there are many ways in which God has in times past spoken 
to his people. In the desert, at Mt. Sinai, he spoke to them 
in such thunder tones that the people were filled with fear, 
and trembled. Then they said to Moses, “Speak thou with us, 
‘but let not God speak with us, lest wedie.” He spoke to Moses 
at the burning bush with audible voice, but to Pharaoh he 
spoke (just as truly) by the voice of Moses. To Elijah he 
spoke, not by the wind or the earthquake, but by the “ still 
small voice.” To David he once spoke by the voice of 
Nathan the prophet. To Peter on the house-top God com- 
municated his will by means of a vision, and in the same 
way he also spoke to the Apostle Paul. To Jehoiachim he 
spoke by the written word of the prophet Jeremiah, and 
that just as traly as though he had spoken to him face to 
face, as he did with his servant Moses. 

Yes, there are many ways in which God can tell us what 
he wants us to know. This should not at all surprise us, for 
we have the same power, though not in the same degree. 
For example, I can speak to my friend face to face; or, if 
that is not convenient, I can speak to him through the tele- 
phone, though he be five hundred miles away; or, if he be 
still too far off, I can speak to him by the telegraphic wire; 
or, I can speak to him by letter. 

So, when any one in this class wants to have God speak to 
him, he is not to think that God has only one way in which 
to do this, and that the one which he chose in the case of 
Samuel. No, he has many ways open to him. See, he speaks 
to us of his great power by the works of his bands in the 
starry firmament. Thisis what David says in the Nineteenth 
Psalm: “The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament showeth his handywork.” To those who have 
ears this is as true a message as that which came to Samuel. 
I know a young man who once was much perplexed with 
skeptical doubts. He began to wonder if there was really a 
God, or not, One night, in agony of soul, he went on to his 
knees, and prayed, saying, “ O God, if there be a God, reveal 
thyself unto me!” Still he got no light, and arose from his 
knees uncomforted. He then went to the window, and 
threw it up. It was a clear, frosty night, and every star 
shone brilliantly. As he looked up, it seemed as though 
each star said, “The heavens} declare the glory of God.” 
That was enough for him, and he closed the window, feeling 
that God had spoken to him. 

But the message that nature gives us from God is not 
enough for us, and so God speaks to us through his written 
word. This is as though God had written us a letter con- 
taining those things which he wanted to say. The Bible is 
God’s message to me, and out of its pages I may learn all 
that it is necessary for me to know concerning duty and ‘the 
way to eternal life. Then God speaks to me through the 
mouth of his servants, the ministers, just as truly as though 
they were prophets. Then there is the voice of the teacher 
in the Sunday-school, and througn this many a scholar has 
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learned the will of God concerning him. Once more, God 
speaks to us through our consciences, and, if we listen to 
them, we shall hear many a divine message: See, then, what 
a multitude of ways there are in which God may speak to us; 
namely, his creation, his Word, his ministers, his teachers, 
and our own consciences. 

Since this is so, no one in this class ought to complain that 
he has no message from God, or that Samuel was in this 
respect any better off than we are. No, I suspect that in 
truth we are better off than he was; for we have more light 
than he had, and far more of the blessed word of God in our 
hands than he possessed. 

Now ask the scholars how Samuel treated the call of God. 
He obeyed it at once, reverently, and in tlfat way he got 
more light still, If he had said, “ Lord, do not speak to me, 
for I do not care to hear or to obey,” that would have been 
the last time that God would have spoken to him. Only by 
a receptive and obedient spirit did he get further revelations 
from God. With him to hear was to obey. But with many 
of us to hear is to disobey. But if we will not obey the voice 
of God when it comes to us in one way, what reason is there 
that he should speak to us in any different way? Is there 
any more likelihood that we should obey if he spoke to us 
by the living voice? 

Try to make the scholar see that it is useless to wish that 
he had a mesxsage addressed to the outward ear, when he 
will not obey that which comes to him through the Word. 
“Tf they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” It is not for lack 
of messages, then, that we go astray, but for lack of willing- 
ness to obey the messages that we have. 


Zermatt, Switzerland. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


W* BEGIN the study of the Book of First Samuel 

where we shall find our lessons for several weeks. 
The two books of Samuel and the two books of Kings were at 
one time all‘in one, called by the early Fathers the Books of 
the Kings. The books of First and Second Samuel were not 
all written by Samuel himself, though partly from his own 
pen, and bearing his name, but were collected from records 
of his life and his work. 

Samuel.—J udges had ruled over Israel for several centuries. 
Can you name any of them? Samuel was the last of the 
judges, and the first of the great prophets after Moses. 
By the direction of the Lord himself, he anointed the 
first kings of Israel. Our lesson to-day tells the story of 
his birth and childhood. His name means “ Asked of God.” 
Read the first chapters of First Samuel, and see that he 
was a child given in answer to prayer, and you will feel 
sure that his mother was a loving, devoted woman when you 
read her song of thanksgiving. The home of his parents, 
Hannah and Eikanah, was at Ramah (use map), a few miles 
north of Jerusalem. Shiloh was still farther north, seven- 
teen miles from Jerusalem. Shiloh was the place where the 
tabernacle was kept, and where, year after year, the people 
went up to worship and to offer sacrifices. It was at Shiloh 
that Hannah wept and prayed, and Eli, the old priest, bade 
her “ go in peace,” and said, “The God of Israel grant thy 
petition that thou hast asked of him.” The next year, 
when Elkanah went to Shiloh for his yeariy sacrifice, Han- 
nah did not go, for in her arms she held the God-given child 
for whom she had prayed. 

At Shiloh— Hannah had promised that, if God should give 
her a son, she would give him to the Lord to be his servant. 
When Samuel was perhaps three years old, she took him 
with herto Shiloh, when she went to keep the feast. She took 
the boy to the priest Eli, and said, “ For this child I prayed ; 
therefore I have returned him to the Lord, to be his‘as long 
as he lives.” Hannah went home, and the little boy was left 
with Eli, who lived in the court built around the tabernacle, 
where there were rooms for the priests to stay. Year by year 
his mother came, and brought him a litile linen coat, or robe, 
such as the priests wore. She made it all with her own 
hands, and with every thread must have been woven a 
prayer for her loved God-given child. Of little Samuel it was 
written, as of another, “ The child grew on, and was in favor 
both with the Lord, and also with men.” Who was the other 
child of whom we read the same words? So Samuel grew on 
until he was just as old as Jesus when he first went to the 
temple, and his mother found him talking to the wise doc- 
tors. How old was he? ¢ 

A Ministering Child.—What is written of Samuel in the 
first verse of our lesson. He went with the priest in his 
daily work, doing all that a child could do to help him, ask- 
ing questions as children will, and from Eli’s answers and talk 
with him learning more and moreday by day. He could open 
and close the curtains which were the doors of the taber- 
nacle, and help to trim and fill and light the golden candle- 
stick, which was to be kept always burning. He slept near 
the aged priest, that he might be ready to wait upon him 


should he need care during the night or early morning. So 
they both lay asleep, while in the tabernacle, near the ark, 
the candlestick was burning all the night. 
A Cull to the Child.—Samuel was wakened in the night by 
a voice calling his name. The child promptly answeretl, and 
ran to Eli, thinking he had called him. .But Eli said he had 
not spoken, and told the boy to lie down again, He obeyed, 
but again he heard his name, and went to the priest, saying, 
“Thou didst call me.” But Eli said, “I called not, my son,” 
and told him to lie down. The third time came the same 
voice calling his name, and Samuel, as before, went to Eli. 
Suppose Samuel had paid no attention, or thought, “ Perhaps 
I have been dreaming,” and had tried to sleep again. The 
wise, fatherly Eli knew, the third time Samuel came to him, 
that_it was the Lord who had spoken, and he told Samuel 
how to answer if he should again hear the call. Once more 
the voice called, for the Lord came and stood by him; and 
Samuel answered, “Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.” 
Then Samuel heard what surprised and troubled him, The 
Lord told the child of what he would do, at which, he said, 
“both the ears of every one that heareth it shall tingle.” And 
it was against that kind, good priest who had been to Samuel 
a father, teacher, friend. It was to be punishment to Eli for 
the wickedness of his sons,—the young men that Samuel knew 
so well, of whom the Lord said they had made themselves 
vile. What could Samuel have thought, that he, a boy, was @ 
the one chosen to be told what the Lord would do? How 
could be keep such a secret in his heart, or how could a child 
repeat such words to an aged man, 4 holy priest? He lay 
still till morning, wondering and fearing, until time to open 
the hangings of the tabernacle. He was called. “Samuel, 
my son,” said Eli to him, Eli knew that the Lord had 
spoken to Samuel." Of course, he would ask what the mes- 
sage had been. Samuel had always obeyed, and, when Eli 
required it, the faithful, truthful boy told him every word. 
it was a hard duty for Samuel, harder yet for the old priest 
to hear; but he bowed his head, and said, “It is the Lord: 
let him do what seemeth him good.” Twenty years passed 
before the judgment came, time enough for the sons of Eli to 
have listened to their father, and ceased to be vile; but they 
did not repent. In all those years Samuel grew to manhood, 
stedfast in doing right; for the Lord was with him by his 
spirit and grace, as he will be with every one who will strive 
to hear and know and do his will. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


NE dark night long, long ago, in a church (temple) 

which looked like this (showing picture), a little boy 

lay asleep. The church was not all in darkness, for here 

were burning the seven lamps of a golden candlestick, which 

would burn all night long ; for the child Samuel had trimmed 
them most carefully. 

He lived all the time at this church, which we will call the 
temple. This is why he came to live here. 

When Samuel was quite a babe, his mother had said, “I 
will lend him to the Lord !” and Samuel could best serve the 
Lord in that time long ago by living here among holy things, 
hearing and learning holy words from the high-priest Eli. 

Here is a picture of a high-priest. See his miter and his 
breastplate. Eli wore a dress like this, and his embroidered 
breastplate was set with twelve jewels, like this one in the pic- 
ture. We cannot read the strange writing on it, but Samuel 
could, and, no doubt, the words on the breastplate would serve 
to remind him every day of God’s goodness to his people. 

People living in the country made journeys every year to 
attend services or celebrations at the temple. 

When Samuel’s mother came up once a year to the temple, 
she could see ber boy there helping Eli, and growing into a 
noble man, who would one day be a leader of his people, 
great and good as Joshua was; but of this you will hear next 
Sunday. On the night of which we speak, the mother is far 
away in her little home (pointing toward the south). No 
one is near except Eli. I say no one; there is some One, 
who was always near Samuel ,—who is always near us. 

God was very, very near Samuel on this night. Out of the 
darkness and stillness came a voice, calling “Samuel.” Let 
me tell you exactly what the Bible says about it. “The 
Lord called Samuel : and he answered, Here am I. And he 
ran unto Eli, and said, Heré am I; for thou calledst me. And 
he said, [ called not; lie down again. And he went and lay 
down. And the Lord called yet again, Samuel. And Sam- 
uel arose and went to Eli, and said, Here am I; for thou 
didst call me. And he answered, I called not, my son; lie 
down again.” 

When the first call came, of course, Samuel must have 
thought that the lamps of the golden candlestick had burned 
low, and that Eli had called upon him to trim them all over 
again ; for he had been strictly forbidden to let the lights go 
out in the night, and he was always obedient, as you will see. 
Eli, who was very wise, kaew now that it was the Lord 















































































































































































who had spoken, and he said earnestly to Samuel, “ Go, lie 
down: and it shall be, if he call thee, that thou shalt say, 
Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth. So Samuel went and 
lay down in his place. And the Lord came, and stood, and 
called as at other times, Samuel, Samuel.” 

Samuel's obedient reply is our golden text. We must learn 
it before we hear more of our story. 

What the Lord said to Samuel is hard for us to understand. 
God gave Samuel a message for Eli. Perhaps Samuel bim- 
self did not quite understand it, any more than to feel sure 
that it was fult of sad news for his kind friend Eli. But we 
have seen that Samuel was.always obedient, and so our Bible 
tells us— hard as it must have been to bring sad news to Eli 
—Samuel repeated the message, every word. 

God calls us all as clearly as he called Samuel, but in dif- 
ferent ways. God calls us by this (holding up a Bible). God 
often calls us by giving us beautiful things like this (holding 
up @ flower). God calls us sometimes quite near to him by 
taking away from us ail that would keep us from serving him. 

We do not always hear words to the call. Sometimes we 
only feel that God is calling us, and then we do not need words. 
We want always to be ready to reply, just as Samuel did: 
“Speak, Lord; for'thy servant heareth.” Let us ask help. 


Prayer Song 
“* Dear Father, touch tliese eyes of mine, 
That they may look to thee; 
And muke my ears to hear thy voice, 
Whiene’er it speaks to me. 
And make my lips to speak thy truth, 
My feet to walk thy ways, 
My hands to work thy holy will, 
My life to show thy praise.” 
Northampton, Muss. , 


SYS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WOULD YOU HEAR THE LORD? 





DEVOTED TO SERVICE. 
ATTENTIVE TO GOD'S CALL. 

BE DIRECTED BY SERVANT. 
READY TO OBEY MESSAGE. 





“Speak, Lord; for thy servant heareth.” 








THE LORD. i SPEAKING 
10 SAMUEL. 

YOU. 

Listen. 


Do. 


DWaKe. 
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Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** How happy is the child who hears.” 

“ By cool Siloam’s shady rill.” 

“God ealling yet! shall I not hear.” 

“ While Jesus whispers to you.” 

“ The loving Saviour stands patiently.” 

“ Whosoever heareth, shout, shout the sound.” 
“Oh, words of words the sweetest.” 

“ Hark! the voice of Jesus crying.” 


' KY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


HE Cxuiip SaAmveL MINISTERED UNTO THE LorD.”— 
Josephus states that Samuel at this time was twelve 

years old. According to the Jaw, the service of the Levites 
did not commence uniil the age of twenty-five, and ceased at 
that of fifty, but the dedication of Samuel had been excep- 
tional. There is no parallel instance in Scripture history, 
but that such dedication was not unknown may be inferred 
from a statement in the Talmud that a mother has no power 
to devote her child by a vow without her husband's consent. 
The dedication of Samuel was more than a Nazarite’s vow, 
of which there are several instances,such as Samson. It was 
a vow that his Levitical service (for he was of the tribe of 
Levi) should begin and end with his life, Such dedication 
cf children from their infancy is common to all Eastern 
religions. It prevails among the Booddhists, whose priest- 
hood is largely recruited—at least in Japan—by children 
handed over to the monks in childhood, as vowed to service. 
“Eur was Laip pown 1n us Priace.”—It should be 
borne in mind that what is here called the “temple” was no 
building, but the tent or tabernacle of the wilderne-s, and 
thére ure certainly neither tradition nor reujains of any per- 





manent structure of the kind at Shiloh; but, according to 
the custom of the East, the attendants avd miuisters would 
sleep simply on their mat within the outer enclosure. The 
structure was, probably, more permanent than that in the 
wilderness, and would be supported by fixed wooden pillars. 
This we may infer from there being a fixed seat, or mastaba, 
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outside, near the door or curtain of the enclosure, on which 
Eli used to sit, as any elder or shaykh would sit at his tent 
door, like Abraham of old. Such a masiaba I have always 
found outside the welys, or wayside sacred tombs, in northern 
Africa. 

“Ere THE Lamp or Gop WENT ovut.”—The reference 
here is to the seven-branched candlestick of the tabernacle, 
all the branches of which were lighted in the daytime, but at 
night all but one were extinguished ; and tliat was retrimmed 
and supplied with oil before the priest in attendance retired 
to rest. In place of this, Solomon made ten golden candle- 
sticks for the temple; but afier the return from Babylon the 
use of a seven-branched candlestick was resumed, afier the 
original pattern, and continued in use until the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus. 
Rome it remains to this day, portrayed along with other 


On his triumphal arch in 
trophies of the temple. The situation of the sanctuary of 
Eli has never been in doubt. As 
early as the time of Jeremiah it was desolate, and +o it has 
continued, Jerome fifteen hundred years ago observed that 
there were merely some small traces of ruins, and the foun- 
There are, indeed, 
some ruins, but they are those of a Christian church, and 
perhaps a little fort, of the Roman age. 


It is now known as Silun. 


dations of the altar were hardly shown. 


The ruins stand on 
a low hill, in front of which is an irregular plain, where we 
can picture the thousands of Israel assembled on a great fes- 
tival, all within sight of the altar. This plain is surrounded 
by higher hills, and near the opening of a valley, not far 
from the ruins, is a copious spring, with a large cistern below 
it,—the fountain of Shiloh. In the hills behind are exca- 
vated many ancient Jewish tombs, among which, doubiless, 
is the sepulcher which once held Eli’s bones. In spite of 
the abundance of water, and the rich verdure of the whole 
neighborhood, and of the ancient oak which is the landmark 
of Shiloh, there is an air of inexpressible gloom about the 
place, lying secluded from the track of travelers, ancient or 
modern, Sir Ciarles Wilson has pointed out an artificially 
leveled platform, on which he believes the tabernacle to have 
been erected. 


he College, Durham, England. 


AD. 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


Surion.—Shiloh, enshrined forever in hallowed memories 
of the fresh young Samuel's vision, and of the gloomy days 
that closed old Eli's life, is now in very truth a blasted hill. 
Thick lie the ruins, tumbled about in woful confusion from 
crest to base, not a bit of wall unbroken, offering no protec- 
tion for either man or beast. The exact scene of this nar- 
rative, the site of the tabernacle, is probably found on a 
little rocky plateau which juts out from the northern slope 
of the hill, overlooking the valley. A kind of court has 
been cut in the head of this rock, over four hundred feet 
long, by more than seventy feet wide. There are curious 
cuttings, which it is not easy to explain, as well as several 
cisterns, in this area. It is the only spot on the hill at all 
suitable ior tie erection of such a structure as the tabernacle, 
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“ His Sons MADE THEMSELVES VILE, AND HE RESTRAINED 
THEM Nor.” —It is matterof surprise to strangers in the East 
to observe the extreme reluctance commonly dis; layed to 
use paternal authority, to curb or restrain the inclinations of 
children, in whatever direction they may turn. This is 
specially remarkable in the case of boys, who are »llowed to 
grow up, practically, as they will. Many a father would 
rather suffer serious injury himself than lift his hand to 
chastise a wayward son. The results are often dixastrous in 
the extreme. The boys who are not ruled, by and by assume 
control of the father, who soon becomes utte:ly powe:l ss to 
turn them from any evil courses they may have chosen, 
There is many an Eli in Palestine to-day, and, alas! not a few 
Hophnis and Phinehases, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASA: 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. * 

1. A Youna Minister (v. 1).—Why are the books of 
Samue! so called? What do you know about their author- 
ship? About when did Samuel live? Who was his mother? 
(1 Sam. 1: 19,20.) Tlowdid he come to be called “Samuel,” 
—* Asked of God”’? (1Sam.1 and 2.) What do you know of 
his boyhood? (1 Sam. 1: 11, 24-28; 2: 18,19, 26.) Why 
must the service of children pleaxe Gud especially ? (Matt. 
18 : 26) How can they serve him nowadays? Though 
prophets and “open vision” were rare in those times, what 
had the people to teach them of God? 

2. Tue CALL (vs. 2-4).—What was “the lamp of the 
Lord”? (Exod. 37 : 17-24; Lev. 24:,2-4.) In what dil- 
ferent ways has God talked to men? Does he speak to us as 
directly as to Samuel? How? What does Samuel's answer 
show about the lad? 

3. It.1s THE LorpD (vs. 5-8).—Does pot God often call us 
through men? [low can weetell? What does verse 7 hint 
concerning the limits of each soul’s responsibility ? 

4. Tuy Servant Iigarera (vs. 9, 10).—Why did not 
God give his message to Samuel without these repeated calls? 
How did Eli’s recognition of God’s favor to S:imuel show a 
noble spirit? Why was Samuel’s final answer a model one ? 

5. He RestRaAIneD THEM NoT (vs. 11-13).—Who were 
El’ssons? What evils had they dune? (1 Sam. 2 : 12-17, 22.) 
What warning had Eli? (1 —. 2: 27-36.) What weak 
measures did he take? (1 Sam. 2: 23 25.) What should he 
have done? How far are we rian for the conduct of 
others? Why was it hard for Samuel to give this message? 
How was God’s word carried out ? (1 Sam. 4.) 


For the Superintendent 

1. Who was Eli? 2. Whose son was Samuel? 3. How did 
he spend his boyhood? 4. What happened to him one 
night? 5. What mistake did he make about the eall at 
first? 6. What noble answer did he give? (Golden text.) 
7. Who were Hophniand Phinehas? 8. Whatsort of young 
men were they? 9. How was their father partly to blame? 
10. What did God prophesy concerning them? 

Boston, Mass. 

Oo 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What did the Lord say in each call to Samuel? 2. 
How were these calls misunderstood? 3. When under-tood, 
how did Samuel answer? 4. Against whom did the Lord 
give Samuel a message? 5. For whose sins was this penalty 
sent? 

4&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson; and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send ‘or freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


KS 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


7 eye the child Samuel ministered unto the Lord before Eli 

(v. 1). There have been good oll times, and also 
old times that were not so gogd. Those days of Eii and Sim- 
uel seem to have been daysof both sorts. Judging from Eli, 
the old people were no better then than nowadays. Judging 
from Samuel, the chilliren of good mothers started off as well 
at that time as the best of them start at the present time. 
And even in that long-ago period it is seen that the children 


could have a place in the house of the Lord.’ It’s a common 


thing to say that only in modern times have the children 
been brought forward to a reengnized part in God’s worship, 
but here we find a child having a place at the sanctuary in 
the very presence of the high-priest of Gud's chosen people ; 
and no blame was attached to Eli for giving this place to a 
child. Eli was blamed for having neglected his own chil- 
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dren, but not for doing too much for other people’s children. 
That isa pleasant picture of Samuel ministering unto the 
Lord in the presence of the high-priest; an encouraging pic- 
ture, too. 

And the word of the Lord was precious in those days. Yet 
that word was not too precious for a child to have a share in 
it. God’s word is never too precious for the children to 
share. Jesus himself did not hesitate to give children a fore- 
most place in comparison with older persons, when he, the 
very Word himself, was teaching; and he said that in 
heaven those who represented the children could always 
have his Father’s ear. If God in heaven, and Jesus Christ 
on earth, give children the foremost place, who shall dare 
deny or begrudge them that place at anytime? No arrange- 
ment of Sabbath services, no arrangement of sanctuary 
accommodations, that crowds children into a minor place, 
has justification in the teachings of the Old Testament, or of 
the New. 

The Lord called Samuel: and he said, Here am I. ... He ran 
unto Eli,... and he said,... Lie down again (vs. 4, 5). 
Samuel could hear what the Lord said to Samuel better than 
Eli could hear what the Lord said to Samuel. The Lord can 
make his voice heard by a child when older persons cannot 
hear that voice, And the Lord often speaks to a child 
directly, instead of speaking to him by his parent, or his 
teacher, or his pastor. Eli was not prepared for that truth, 
so, naturally, he told Samuel to lie down again. Many a 
man of God, since that day, has told an aroused child to lie 
down again, when God had called up that child, had called 
him in a voice that the man of God couldn’t hear. It is to 
Eli’s credit that he found out his mistake, and corrected it. 
Eli’s example ought to caution other men of God to beware 
of telling a child to lie down and sleep when God is speaking 
to the child. And children of nowadays should be taught to 
have open ears for the call of God. Although Samuel had 
not heard God’s voice before, he was quick to catch its first 
sound. So every child should be. A child may hear God’s 
voice in his parent’s words, in his teacher’s words, in his pas- 
tor’s words. It may come to him in the words of his Bible- 
reading, or in words spoken to his thoughts in the stillness of 
the night. If he listens for it, it will come to him in some 
way. God loves to speak to children who love to hear him. 
And when God speaks to a child, let the child be prompt to 
receive God’s message at its fullest. 

Eli said,... If he call thee,... say, Speak, Lord ; for thy 
servant heareth.... The Lord... called... Samuel, Samuel. 
Then Samuel said, Speak ; for thy servant heareth (vs. 9, 10). 
That was good advice which Eli gave little Samuel when he 
realized that God was calling the child. And little Samuel's 
way of taking good advice was a good one. It is always safe 
to tell a child to be ready to answer God’s call; to tell a child 
to be in a state of readiness to do God’s bidding. It is always 
safe for a child to act on such counsel as that. A child ought 
never to ask God to put off his call for just a little while. 
The time to answer God’s call is at the time of the call. The 
time. to do God’s bidding is when God’s bidding comes. 
And every child ought to seek to know from God what God 
would have him do at the present time. Most children in 
godly homes are taught to tell God what he can do for them, 
to make known to him their wants from him; but not all 
children are taught to ask God what they can do for him, 
what service he may have for them to perform. Samuel’s 
words, be it remembered, were not “ Hear, Lord; for thy 
servant speaketh,” but, “Speak, Lord; for thy servant 
heareth.” In which way are your children taught to call on 
the Lord? 

Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


OD was about to relieve the dearth of religious knowl- 
edge that afflicted Israel. Messages from him had 
betome very rare, and were restricted to a narrow range. 
Eli was the recognized head of Israel’s religious system, but 
even he, in the face of distinct warning, permitted the grossest 
transgressions in his sons, who were his special assistants in 
the sanctuary service. 

The renewal of revelation was begun through Samue., the 
devout child of most exemplary parents; and it was so 
accomplished as to bring him into special nearness to God, 
and to set aside Eli and his degenerate sons. God’s call to 
Samuel and the communications which followed were made 
with the utmost simplicity ; so much so, indeed, that Samuel 
mistook the calls as coming from Eli, and Eli mistook them 
for a dream of the boy’s. But the simplicity sufficed, and 
transformed the dutiful child into an honored servant of God. 


Oo 


Added Points 
The child, or youth, may be of more service to God than 
the venerable priest. ’ 
The simplicity of God’s approaches often conceals them, 
but to the teachable spirit he makes himself known. 
How considerate God is of humun ignorance, when not ihe 
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fruit of perversity! His patience is exhaustless with those 
who innocently know him not. 

Wo to the parent who trains not his child in God’s ways! 
He, as well as the child, shall reap a harvest of wo. 

God’s resources are inexhaustible. One servant may be 
deposed, but another will be raised up to fill the place. 


An “Envelope Library” for 
“ Shut-Ins ” 


N THE Simpson Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school, Philadelphia, the junior society of 
Christian Endeavor has a “Sunshine Committee.” One 
of the customs of this committee of children is to circu- 
late a home-made “ Envelope Library ” among invalids 
and others who are “ shut in.” 

From papers and magazines the committee clip “ ser- 
mons, biographical sketches, and religious articles.” 
These are put into the envelopes that have been pur- 
chased (size, 4X9 inches), Each envelope has some- 
thing like this inscribed on the back : 


No.1, First Epition. 
SIMPSON MEMORIAL M., E. JUNIOR C. E. SOCIETY 
ENVELOPE LIBRARY. 
Contains : Dr. Talmage’s sermon on salvation. 


If it is a story-sketch, it may read like this: 


Contains : ‘‘ Pomona’s Travels.”’ 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


“Each edition,” one of the workers writes, “ contains 
twelve numbers, and each series is devoted to a different 
style of literature. In one there are sermons, in another 
biographies, and so forth. In this way we are trying to 
interest people in pure reading-matter who rarely, if 
ever, read either papers or books. These envelopes are 
always welcomed by the invalids, because they are so 
easy to handle. 

_“With each envelope a tissue-paper napkin of some 
delicate color is given, containing fruit, and tied with 
a white ribbon. There is also a card given, with a Scrip- 
ture verse on one side, and the names of the committee, 
the church, and society, on the other.” 

The society provides these supplies for the committee. 
Four little girls, ten years old, comprise the committee. 
“At each place visited they have prayer and singing. 
In this way they carry the sunshine of Christ’s gospel 
among the aged and those whom God has afflicted, and 
at the same time the children are learning the blessed- 
ness of working for Jesus. Many sad hearts have been 
made happy through these four little sunbeams.” 

The second assistant superintendent of the Sunday- 
school has the committee especially in charge. Such 
an oversight might be feasible also by a teacher over 
the members of his class, and they might easily act as 
a special committee or band for similar work. 














Selections from William Law 


T IS now several years since Leslie Stephen called 
attention to the rare combination of literary and 
devotional power in the writings of William Law, and 
predicted a revival of interest in them. Not, indeed, 
that the interest has ever entirely died out. In both 
Great Britain and America a few of his more popular 
works have always been in print, especially through 
Quaker publishers. But he certainly has not had the 
measure of attention to which he is entitled, and it is 
well that the widening interest in the mystical writers 
has led to his having a new hearing. 
It is true that Law has qualities whigh are sure to 
repel the ordinary reader. His earlier books hold up an 
excessively severe and almost monastic standard of the 


Christian life, proscribing as unchristian much that” 





* Characters and Characteristics of Wiliam Law, Nonjuror and 
Mystic. Selecied and arranged, with an Introduction. by Alexander 
Whyte, D.D., of St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh. 

Small Svo, pp. xivii, 328. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 9s. 

Wholly for God : The True Christian Life. A Series of Extracts 
from the Writings of William Law. Selected and with an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Andriw Murray. 12mo. pp. xxxli, 328. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., Inc. $1.75. 
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is entirely innocent and harmless, His later books, | 
which were written after he came under the influence of 
Jacob Béhme, contain so many odd and unusual expres- 
sions, derived from the writings of that remarkable man, 
that the reader is more often puzzled than edified. A 
selection from Law, therefore, if made with good judg- 
ment, is more likely to meet the popular taste than are 
any of his works taken as a whole. And to selection he 
lends himselfeasily. In his own time John Wesley, even 
after quarreling with him as to the value of Béhme’s 
theosophy, published “extracts” from several of his 
works for the use of the Methodist societies, with Law’s 
permission, and did not always manage to eliminate the 
theosophy. 

The anthology of passages made by Dr. Whyte ranges 
over thé whole of Law’s works, and is evidently the 
result of prolonged and loving study. The passages he 
gives are arranged topically, the source being indicated 
at the close of each. As none of Law’s works have a 
systematic character, this selection and arrangement is 
of value as a complete and orderly exhibition of his 
views ou most points. It is defective, however, in’ the 
matter of Laws’ views of the ultimate destiny of mankind, 
In later years he inclined to Universalism, or, indeed, 
might be said to have adopted it as regards mankind, 
while doubtful as to the fallen angels. 

This is followed by a characterization of Béhme and 
of Sir Isaac Newton, whom Law claims as a disciple of 
Béhme, and, indeed, contends that the theosopher an- 
ticipated the naturalist in the discovery of the principle 
of gravitation, Then come the series of fancy character 
portraits which make the charm of Law’s earlier works, 

As a specimen of his incisive style, take this from his 
Discourse on Regeneration: “ Repentance is but a kind 
of table-talk, till we see so much of the deformity of our 
inward nature as to be in some degree frighted and terri- 
fied at the sight of it. There must be some kind of an 
earthquake within us, something that must rend and 
shake us to the bottom, before we can be enough sensi- 
ble, either of the state of death we are in, or enough 
desirous of that Saviour who alone can raise us from it, 
A plausible form of an outward life, that has only 
learned rules and modes of religion by use and custom, 
often keeps the soul for some time at ease, though all its 
inward root and ground of sin has never been shaken or 
molested. ...We must go with our blessed Lord over 
the brook Cedron, and with him sweat great drops of sor- 
row, before he can say for us, as he said for himself, * It 
is finished.” 

Dr. Murray confines his selection from Law to three 
of his works, Two of these, The Spirit of Love and The 
Spirit of Prayer, belong to his later or theosophic period, 
while the third, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life, was written while he was merely a High Church 
ascetic. The order of development is therefore some- 
what inverted. The Introduction shows a much closer 
agreement with Law than might have been expected in 
this eminent South African divine. He, indeed, finds 
no fault in Law’s mysticism, nor even in his earlier 
ascetic severity, but much to commend to the attention 
of an age which will neither take time for meditation 
nor manifest the courage of self-denial. 

It certainly is a noteworthy tribute to Law’s greatness 
that John Wesley, Frederick Maurice, Alexander Whyte, 
and Andrew Murray, have thought it worth while to 
edit him. 
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Ii Hung Chang. By Professor Robert K. Douglas. [Publie 
Men of To-Day. II.) Withtwo portraits. (12mo, pp. 261. 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25.) 


There is no living Asiatic whose personality and 
career offer so many points of interest as the great Ohi- 
nese viceroy. Japan, even in her era of victory, offers 
us no one to place beside him. Like other Chinese 
rulers, he has worked his way from obscurity to emi- 
nence unaided, emerging at a time of critical importance, 
and doing more than any other native to prevent the 
transfer of power from the Tartars to the Tai-pings. 
Whether this transfer would have been a loss to the 
empire, has been much disputed. Professor Douglas, 
with Englishmen and traders generally, assumes that it 
would. It is undeniable that Li broke his pledge to 
General Gordon, and displayed a truly Chinese ferocity 
in the massacre of tke Tai-ping generals after their sur- 
render on Gordon’s promise of merey. In his later 
career, though it has not been stainless, he has shown 
himself a wise and foreseeing ruler. Especially he has 
done much to promote manufactures and to displace 
medical superstition with Western science, and to pro- 
tect the Christian missionaries. Professor Douglas, 


















































































































































































































































long a resident of China, has mace a just 
and fairly readable biography of its great- 
est man. 

2. 


Short Practical Sermons for Early Masses, Con- 
taining one Sermon for every Sunday in 


the Year. From the German of the Rey. 
G. Wolfgarten. (2 vols, 12mo, pp. 292, 
293. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1 ‘each. ) 


A Roman Catholic pastor in a German 
village is the author of the volumes under 
notice. The translator describes himself 
as “‘ Priest of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
Mo,” The discourses were delivered as 
part of the author’s pastoral work, and a 
hint in the Preface indicates that they 
have been published for the use of others 
in the pulpit. They are very brief, each 
usually covering but six pages of large 
type. The style is simple, the address 
direct, though sometimes excesSively in- 
terrogatory. The texts are usually taken 
from the gospel forthe day, and are handled 
very practically. The interpretations are 
sometimes quite curious; for example, the 
mustard-seed in the parable is made the 
symbol of evil, and a discourse on “ venial 
sin” based upon it; the marriage at Cana 
is used to denounce “ mixed marriages.” 
The author is, of course, faithful to the 
tenets of hia church, and speaks with that 
tone of affectionate authority which Roman 
Catholic priestsadopt. One familiar with 
German Catholicism can detect the peculi- 
arities of that type of religious life in the 
discourses. The volumes will prove use- 
fal to those wishing to study the methods 
and teachings of the best class of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, the hard-working 
parish priests. 
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Jeremith : Priest and Prophet. By F. B. Meyer, 
B.A. (12mo, pp. 200. New York and Chi- 
cago : Fleming II, Revell Co. $1.) 


Even among Bible students there is much 
ignorance concerning the life and times of 
most of the Old Testament prophets, The 
' Book of Jeremiah is one of the largest in 
the Bible, and there should be an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the man, his char- 
acter, his work, and his times, Such a 
knowledge will make his book far more 
intelligible and interesting. In this vol- 
ume we have the known facts concerning 
the man, and we get aclear view of the 
historical setting. Mr. Meyer is a preacher 
rather than a commentator, and he tells 
his story in his usual way. But he tells it 
well, giving not merely the bare facts, 
biographical and historical, but clothing 
them with life, and showing us also the 
spiritual meaning. The personality of the 
prophet stands out clearly in the story. 
The author aims also to give the facts in 
chronological order as far as this order 
can beknown. ‘ There is an especial mes- 
sage in the ministry of Jeremiah for those 
who are compelled to stand alone, who fall 
into the ground to die, who fill up what 
is behind of the sufferings of Christ, and 
through death arise to bear fruit in the 
great world of men, which they passion- 
ately love.” 
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The Model Republic: A History of the Swiss 
People. By F. Grenfell Baker. 
maps. (Lurge 8vo, pp. v, 550. London: 
H. 8. Nichols & Co. 10s. 6d., net.) 

The title of this book does not prepossess 
the judicious reader in its favor, What- 


ever excellences Geneva may possess, in 


which other republics are wanting, it is | 


very far indeed from being a model repub- 
lic. The only time when such a claim 
could have been put forward for any part 
of it was while Calvin’s discipline lasted 
in the canton of Geneva, and made the 
city the cynosure of Protestant Europe. | 
But the Switzerland of to-day, with the | 
exception of a few administrative arrange- 
ments, like the referendum and her militia, 
possesses little that her sister repablics 


would find it worth while to copy, and | 


With | 


certainly is possessed by no lofty ideals of 
social life and conduct. She has paid our 
own constitution the compliment of a 
steady approximation to it ever since 1815. 
Mr. Baker has not the temper of a true 
historian. He does not try to put him- 
self into the place of the people he dis- 
cusses, and see things with their eyes. 
His gruesome picture of Culvin is an in- 
stance of this. His facts are generally 
right enough, but they are not placed in 
the imaginative setting which would have 
made them intelligible. 
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In’s Heilige Land. By the Rev. F. Wischan. 
(12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 200. Read- 
ing, Pa.: A. Bartels. 50 cents.) 


The book describes in a delightful way 
what the author has seen and personally 
experienced on atour through Italy, Egypt, 
and Palestine. Every one who understands 
German—children as well as grown per- 
sons—will read this book with intense 
interest, pleasure, and genuine benefit. 
It is especially adapted for members of 
German Sunday-schools, Small as the 
book is, it is a little treasure-house of use- 
ful information on ancient and modern 
Palestine and Egypt. It treats the Chris- 
tian institutions and the development and 
influence of Christian spirit in these 
Muhammadan countries with great care 
and accuracy. The numerous illustrations 
are well chosen and of great variety. 


CAB 
Literary Notes and News 


A concise, comprehen- 
Religious Journalism sive, discriminating 

article on “ Religious 
Journalism and Journalists” is given in 
the October number of the Review of Re- 
views by George P. Morris, The article 
is illustrated with pictures of editors 
Field, Abbott, Gray, Buckley, Ward, 
Edwards, Dunning, Mallory, Trumbull, 
Roche, Wells, Mabie, Nicoll, the veteran 
correspondent and contributor Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, and Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster. 


Reproduction of photo- 
graphs by the “ half- 
tone”’ processes may 
not result in the most technically ‘ 
tistic” picture-making, but it has as- 
sisted the stay-at-home in getting more 
definite impressions of the remote corners 
of the earth. For several months past 
Harper’s Weekly has been reproducing 
views in Europe, Africa, and Asia, from 
photographs, under the general title,“ With 
the World’s Transportation Commission.” 
The recent numbers follow the Commission 
through India, and abound alike in pic- 
turesque landscape, works of engineering, 
and human portraiture. 


Pictures of the 
Par East 
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The Germans have two 


German . 4 : 
mecyetenetiies standard encyclopedias 
of which they can be 
proud, the Brockhaus and the Meyer. 


Both are now before the public again for 
recognition, Of the older, the Brockhaus 
encyclopedia, an entirely revised edition 
is in preparation, and about one-half of the 
work has appeared. The fifth edition of 
the Meyer series has just left the press. 
It is issued in seventeen volumes, at ten 
marks per volume, or in 272 parts, costing 
half a mark each. The revised edition 
| contains more than 100,000 articles, on 
| 17,500 pages, containing also about 10,000 
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this work. It is published by the Biblio- 
graphical Institute of Leipsic and Vienna, 








A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 i Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
30 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





After a day’s hard work take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It makes a delicious drink, 
and relieves fatigue and depression. A grate- 
ful tonic. ' 








Special Notices 


Ano ounce of prevention is cheaper than any 
quan ity of cure. Don't give children narcotics or 
sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant is 
pwepesty nourished, as it will he if aa up on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
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FALL ISSUES 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price 
— 


THE TWO ST, goers OF THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT. By Rev. James Stalker, D.D., author of 

“ Life of Christ, oe, Poul © ‘Imago Christi,” 
“Trial and Death of Jesus.” ramo. 271 pp. $r. 
“Dr. Stalker’s writings are remarkable for originality 
of method, clearness of style, comprehensiveness of view, 

and suggestiveness of matter.”’ 
REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 


ISLANDS OP THE PACIFIC. From the Old to 
ie New. By Rev. J. M. Alexander. Nearly 100 
half-ton: cuts. Large 8vo. 516 pp. $2. 
A book of marvelous interest, portraying the 
of the primeval inhabitants from paganism to 
civilization. 
TALES OF Md WARRIOR KING, or Lifo and 
imes of By J. R. Macduff, D.D. Mlus- 
trated, 356 wa ear $2. 
The author’s final work. In the midst of correcting 
the proof he fell asleep to awake in the life beyond. 


Christian 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. By the 
same author. 16mo. 272 pp. §$t. 
The spiritual meditations of a ripe Christian. A valu- 


able help for the closet. 


Also New Editions by the Same Author 


MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. 32mo. 
pp. Cloth, so.cts.; gilt, 75 cts.; calf, gr. 
MIND AND WORDS OP JESUS and FAITHFUL 

PROMISER. Prices as above. 
HE MAKETH ME TO LIE DOWN. Mrs. Geo. A. 
Paull. Devotional readings. 48 pp. Paper, 20 cts. 


THE SOURCE AND FRUIT OF SORROW. By 
the late Arthur Mitchell, D.D. Cloth, 40 cts. 


A NEW SAMARITAN : The Stor 


256 


of an Heiress. 


By Julia MacNairW right, author of ‘‘Adam’s Daugh- 
ters,” “* Mr. Grosvenor’ s Daughter,”’ “‘ On a Snow- 
Bound Train,” etc. 12mo. 317 pp. $1.25. 


| She has a rare faculty tor telling a story that shall 


not be less a story because it is more than a story.”” 
THE WATCHMAN. 


GOSHEN HILL; or, A Life’s Broken Pieces. By 
owe Benning. 12m0. 319 pp. $1.25. 
A delightful book by a very gifted author. 
FIVE STARS IN A LITTLE POOL. 
Carrington. 22 illustrations. 405 pp. 
“Wholesome stories for children.” 
“‘ They will do good wherever they go. 
HERALD AND PRESBYTER. 


By Edith 
ramo. $1.25. 
OBSERVER. 





‘‘Anthem Tribute ’’ 


By L. O. Emerson. Just published. A new anthem 
book of: uncommen interest and excellence. The 
fifty-three compositions in the volume have 
been com and selected for the especiul nse of 


sressive in ahigh degree, An attractive vari- 
nee and treatment 18 an especial feature. 


Boards, $1, postpaid 
Per doz. $9, not postpaid 


‘*McIntosh’s Anthems’”’ 
A new collection of rare completeness and excel- 
lence, 110 pieces. Round or character notes. 
Boards, $1, postpaid 
Per doz. $9, not postpaid 


‘““Sunday Anthems ’”’ 
W. O. Perkins. Containing the latest choir 
music from the best sources. 
Boards, $1, postpaid 
Per doz. $9, not postpaid 


‘‘ Emerson’s Easy Anthems ”’ 
Boards, 80 cents, postpaid 
Per doz. $7.20, not postpaid 
‘‘ Trowbridge Collection ’ 
A comprehensive collection of standard music. 
Boards, 75 cents, postpaid 
Per doz. $6.75, not postpaid 
‘* Emerson’s Choice Anthems’”’ 
Boards, $1, postpaid 
Per doz. $9, not postpaid 
‘* Gabriel’s Anthems ” 


Boards, $1, postpaid 
Per doz. $9, not postpaid 


audim 
ety of tk 


Full descriptive circulars of any book on ap- 
plication. Correspondence solicited. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Bos on 
C. H. Ditson &Co.,N. YY. J. E. Ditson & Co., Phila. 
JUST OU'T ++~ 
NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 1 to 6 


WORDS and MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85c. each 





By express, not prepaid.................. $75 per 100 

Words only, small type, cloth.............. » * @& 

S ** nonparcil type, cloth...... 6° 

= ** large type, limp cloth...... so & 

~ oe S. Beerhs..n1n..Mg “ * 
e~-O 


The Bislow & Main CO.,! The john Church Co., 


76 E. 9th St., New York. 


Our Autumn Reunion 


A service of song and recitation for RaLiy 








illustrations, charts, and maps, and of these 
158 are page illustrations, printed in col- 
| ors, besides 290 mapsas an appendix. Of) 
this previous four editions, more than a 


half million copies have been sold. Scores 


of leading specialists have contributed to | 


Day. Price, 5 cents each, or 52 cents per 
| dozen, _ mail, 
1024 Arch + 0 W, Fs ang St., 


j. J. HOO bicago. 
| s.8U PERINTENDENT - - ‘The best new &. 8. 
dante a ore Bright lL, @euph = only 20s Life 
Songs,” “ Wer only 20 cents. 
AGH a 00. ai 


Philadelphia. 





amateur choirs, and will be found fluent, melodious, | 


. Is. E. c. 4tha&Eim, Cincinnati. 


“* Religious teachings very happily woven in are the 
chief merit. ADVANCE. 


ZEINAB. THE PANJABI, A Story of East Indian 
Life. By Rev. E. M. Wherry, D.D. Illustrated 
and handsomely bound. r2mo, 75 cts. 

| It vividly and Ae ws agp rtrays the obstacles to 

| missions eons Modems, 6 ond che good fruits of forbear- 

ance and OUR YOUNG PROPLE. 


MISSIONS AT HOME AND. ABROAD. 
466 pp. $2. 


WOMAN IN MISSIONS. remo. 229 


ramo. 

Pa 
read at the Congress of Missions, Edited 
by the Rev. E. M. Wherry, D.D 


A most important addition to missionary literature, 
containing information and suggestions by eminent prac- 
tical workers in the home and foreign field. No library 
should be without these volumes. 


. $r. 
cago. 


“A feast of good things for readers interested in mis- 
sions.’ THE INDEPENDENT. 


3 will not fail to promote the cause of missions every- 
where. THE CHURCHMAN. 
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NEW S. S. LIBRARY. $20. 


GOLDEN ROD LIBRARY, so volumes, in a 
wooden case. s by Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Sangster, 
Miss Hopkins, Hesba Stretton, and others. 


STANDARD ST ORIES in DAINTY DRESS 


White leatherette. 50 cents each. 
CHRISTIE’S OLD ORGAN. Mrs. Walton. 
A BAKER’S DOZEN. Faye Huntington. 
SAVED AT SEA. Mrs. Walton. 
JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER and 

JESSICA’S MOTHER. Hesba Stretton 
LITTLE PAITH. Mrs. Walton. 
WINTER’S FOLLY. Mrs. Walton. 

~ 


APPLES OF GOLD FOR: 
fusely illustrated, illuminated boa 





89s. 208 pages. Pro- 
rd cover, 50 cts. 


Do. In two parts. 25 cts. 
| PAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 1896. se pp. 
Illustrated. 10 cts, each ; $1 per dozen. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester , 93 State St. Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elim St. San Francisco.735 Mark’tSt. 









A POSTAL 
--*CARD 


will bring you our beautifully illus 
trated catalog of cleven of the finest 
library books issued this season. 
Better send for it to-day. 

W. A. Wilde & Co. 
25 Bromfield Street. Boston, Mass. 
ee 


‘BEST = 


| 
! 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 

Over ' 00 vol- 
mes. Send stamp and! aldress. 

GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM co., 
122 Nassau street, N. Y. 


_ weape approved birt 

























Christmas. 

a tonnnt Pecrcies for Sun- 

Gar Schools Hartsough & 
‘illmore 


Beautiful = new 
music, with supplement of 





recitati fons, motion songs 

and dialogues for children, Price, 

Sos per cones. post-paid; $# \ 

per post-paid. . 
Sania Claus’ Arrival. Ga- 

briel’s greatest Cantata for Sunday- 

Schools. ere music and beauti- 

fal scenes. 30 cts., $3.00 per dozen, 

ae repaid 


Carols, No. A lb- 
siees new songs we Herbert, Gabriel the 
others. Price, 5c ee r dozen, » Dest gale. 
Chrisimas 2 A collection 
of original and paneer recitations for children of 
all sizes, with dialogues, 10c. 

The A short drama for 11 or 
more young people. Suitable for part of a Christmas 
cater tainment._. Oriental scenes and dialogue, l0c. 

° ir Flocks, and 





collection 
Ilmores and 


— Tae me Fl waptnemns, 1 10 cts. each. 


himes, and other Quartets 
for fremalevg ‘meee 15 ct 
Star of 


© Morning, and other Quartets for 
male roleea Ty — 


A ear. A Concert Exercise for 
Sunday - Aare a § i LA, ? Fillmore. New. 
Price, 5c., . per dozen, post-pa: 


The above are all new. Our P Christmas music is 
unsurpassed. We supply every need. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue sent on application. A sample of our 
monthly Musical Messenger t free. 


Fillmore Bros,'e 0"bste‘touso’ tow York. 


————$__ 


The Man who Spoiled the Music 


wt Rev. MarK Guy PEARSE. Arranged as a Ser- 
vice of Song for Temperance Societies” Young Peo- 
ple’s Meetings, ete. Price, 12 cts. each; $1. 20 per dozen. 


Missionary Song Service 


with Responsive Scrinture Readings. 5 cts. each; 
60 cts. per dozen, by mail ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


2000 Years at a Glance 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, 
begun in July in connection with the International Sun- 
day-school lessons, the ‘publishers of the The Sunday 
School Times announce a valuable and unique lesson 


help known as 


Byington’s Chart of 


Jewish National History 


It is a handsome wall chart in five colors, measuring 6X3 % 
feet, printed on a fine grade of heavy map paper, and mounted 


on a wooden roller. 


The chart has been prepared by the Rev. 


E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful collaboration with 


prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 


In order to 


bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students 
generally, the chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, 


for $1.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Publishers 
1031 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








2 
Christmas: 
@ SERVICES and CANTATAS, for 
the 8.5. A 16 page catalogue de- 
scribing —— oy free to any ad- 
dress on appilcation to GEO. F. ROSCHE & ©O..{ 
CHICAGO, 940 W. «Madison + st. si UA York tt 23d st. 


New Harvest Exercise 
The Rainbow's Promised Light, by Marion 
West, with music. Many others equally rood, 5 cents 
each, Harvest Recitations, 15 cents. arvest Con- 
cert Book, 50 cents. Send for catp ies, 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Grrr. EMUSIC grot nces ices ete weres. 
ATU AOR ORS BE A608 a 


MUS Oat 
ns 10 Cents, CIRCULARS seunas tana. 
c Co;, 243 State St., Chicago, Itt. 
Old and New No. HK. R. 
Songs Old and Mus Dos.” ave i, choice se- 
of Songs 8 
. Pal ti 
pagea bound in hecry manila’ Price bess 

















yu 8. ant hu 


JUST 





OUT 


Price 
W. A. WILDE a & co., Boston, Mass. 











~OCTAVO MUSIC 


For use in churches, choirs.and for special occasions, 
Complete lists furnished free, on application. 
JOuN CuvuRrcH Co., C incinnati, New As ork, C Chfeago. 











OUR Bour if- 
new DOUIZC0IS 8 
$.$. TEACHER'S BIBLE heen 


PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


is now ready. 
The volume is no il than the 
ordinary Minion edition. 


ca appiication, AGENTS WANTED 


en application. 


A. “de Holman & Co., Ltd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Holir{ible 

















of Flowers 

and : Fruits in natural colors, al) different, size 17x 

24 ins, retail price $1 25. If you will mention this 

paper and enclose 35 cents, will send post-paid free. 
Address—M, M. WALL, Lithographer, 

B87 Leenard St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








THE | 








| torsof ourcity. Bearin 


AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN | 


wr any wide-awake man or poy wy can earn @100.00 a 
ith (and more) canvassing for the famous new book 


OUR. JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD | 


Rev, Francis E. Clark > 


Endeavor. his best an 
. © costly engravings, a ect ‘Terary ary of at 
and p~- BF, and the king of iption books. 

‘One nt has sold 800, another 282, — others frour 

to 10 cae » aot ae are makin . 8000 
4, te wanted. Now is the time to wori jor the the holidays. 
et, ce no Prot ace: 2 we Pay . Give Credit, 
remium Toe Extra Terms, and Excluswe Ter- 
ww - 


es, 
f to 
x D. Chior tame and apecin CO. Hartlord, Coun. 


“« GENUINE OXFORD”’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
—————) and Illustrations. 
™ The Most Complete Biblical 
oneal Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
Containing mane sew features 


7 from $1.50 
= to 
Tor Cataiog. 
Shomins Nekson & hems. 88 Racti7thSt..8.¥ 





Y $20.00. Sen 


| 


| 





liners ped ot al extent ofthe am, 
Thi, is No Lanehime Watter, 








A World of Innocent 
Fun and Amusement 
in the.... 


Phantom Camera 


An optical wonder! Creates a new world 
filled with living, moving, breathing erea- 
tures more comical than the Brownies. 
The marvels of fairyland realized. 


To be had of stationers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents, by 


The Piaget Stationery Co. 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. _ 








Wooden Handle. Price 76 cents. 
; a Reaight blade. 


bread as thin as old; 








ntil the Christy came, bread-knives had always been made with 
But the wavy scalloped edge 
does the work so much easier, that no housekeeper, having once 
tried the Christy, would go back to the old style. 
cuts cake without crumbs, and meat without 

shreds, It was exhibited at the World’s Fair as the modei bread- 
knife of the day, Miss Corson, Mrs. Ewing, M 
eminent authorities, constantly recommend them. Our new '95 
model, shown above, isthe latest pattern,and has a wooden handle. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Sent by mail, on receipt of 75 cents. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box 4°,Fremont, O. 


teas | 










80 much bet.er, 


It cuts hot new 


rs, Rorer, and other 
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WAYS of WORKING 
By Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER 


“A really helpful manual for Sunday-school 
workers.’’——The Sunday School Times 


“ It unlocks the door to the treasure house of 
Sunday-school success.’’—F . N, Peloubet, D.D. 


This book absolutely covers every phase of 
Sunday-scl.ool work, in a clear instructive man- 
ner, and cannot fail to be of marked benefit to 
every worker. Send for sample pages. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston, M Mass. 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. YY. —— 


OUR ITALY~. 
Are you ailing ? or have you son or daughter who 
needs the sunshine to regain health? (iood income 
| SED outdoor occupation among the oranges. RIVER- 
SIDE, CALIFORNIA, is the place to get all of these. 
( ‘orrespondence solicited. Reference, any of the pas- 
orange groves for sale. 
‘THos, BAKEWELL, P. O. Box 1012, Riverside, Cal. 


AMERICAN 
vPitiesaighia. 


Fire Insurance Com 
Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, P. 

IF YOU WANT Asics tac 
meet the want perfectly. 


Investigate. Address, stat- 
| ing age, B.G. C ARPENTER, 256 Ih ne csseenen 2. New 










The Leading ({ BOSTON Laun. 


ON BON 
Writing Papers | and BUNKER HILL 
Complete samples for 4 cents, if fot obtain- 
able through your dealer. 
Samuel Ward Com 


ny, 
49 and 61 Franklin Street, 


n, Mass. 






Same asaPress. No Press Required. 
Busbnell’ 3 EOe Lover Sores Books win golden 
_ | Bate ewmata neo he eam Rarioners soil thea, 
ALVAE 


» M’f'r, 106 8, 4th St., Phila, 





rw York, 


Ask your Stationer for them . 











CHOCOLATE. 


SHOW TO) Take three 
sert spoonfu ate SS 
y gusE IT.\ 8 sgt eeh palling z 












: Stephen F. F. Whitman & Son, 
z Philadelphia. 


or our celebrated PEs. 
Oo < Bakin, Pog des 


Wanted everywhere 


emia Beeeee, Se. eold 
p Tent fea House fi ey ost reepon- 
es ished 1869. 
cae 


Premiu 


1B, 
nducoments. 
ok ful 
THE GREA mesuenlarp adie TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 9x. 2869, New York, N. Y. 
WANTED 6( 5000 } MORE ido AGENTS 
YORK 








ristian woman's story of rescue 
work “Ritihe Wane” alive with lutente Interest, 1owshl 
ethos, humor and fabope hah 
ousand in press. 


. M 
* Eminent women endorse } 





G6 08. | 


We are running day end Bight 
to supply the demand 

wontens ost arent. 23 meobeok. 
Agent's outfits 


— Bats Hovsr, 612 51.7 ith Street. Ph °Philadelphia, Pa._ 


AGENT 


PENDIUM,” the 





Young gr old 
have fun and 
make money 
printing for 


acta fe 


303 Broadway, New York } 


Educational 


* 
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state. ue free, 


BRYAN ANT & se Osonre COLLEGE, 


Wo. 10 College Bidg., Buffalo, N 








CLSC «xxxxxxxxx CLSC 
Literary an 
Ss : Senitic) Reading Circle S 
C THE AMERICAN YEAR C 
= 6A systematic course in American politics, in- 
- dustry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 
Why not supplement your sy eee | C 
by a well-define a couse lor the coming winte' 
a offers a practical, comprehensive L 
plan. . 
S ‘Jonn k. vincent, Dept. 29, Buffalo, r.¥. S 
CLSC xexxxxx«xx CLS Cc 
oo oo + oO 
Do not Stammer 

Endorsed by Hon. Jédhn Wanamaker, ex- 
Postmaster-Gen. U. 8.; and Prof. Horatio C. 
Wood, M.D.,LU.D., and Prof, Harrison Allen, 

D., 'U niversity of Pennsylvania. Can refer 
Join "D. Wattles & Co., publishers of The Sun- 
dav School Times. 

Send for 54-page pamphlet to the PHILADEL- + 
PHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Btreet, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

4 Pie EE te HA 1 I INR PA AOE Pn et o> 
nd fore 
AT HOME prices. cane 
sonata bomnese te cone SS 
en! 
. mike, Latter wilting ‘romerel Law, Law, 
Short i boro’ wa 
hand, os, ab, A+ iL, aes oreae bergen 
Trial Lesson 10 MAIL. 
PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Bothsexes. Séthyear. Healthful, 
Beautiful. 18 teachers, 12 courses, Cost moderate, 
For beautifully illustrated c: atalog address 
HOMAS HANLON, D.D., President, 
Fre neh “and English 
601 Pacific Avenue, Home School for Girls. 
Opens October 7, $200 
Atlantic City, N. J. oo year. 
QHORTHAND BY MAIL. Complete course. 
Beautiful catalogue and first lesson free. Write 
Ports SHORTHAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa, 


OSTON ’ i" ITUTE and 
pertey Stammerers 2Yssesiees 


Teachers Wanted doe Bureau, 











There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 









°OPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN, 


You See Them 
Everywhere 


















Another 


Advantage 
PURITAN OIL 


about 
the 





HEATER 


(No. 44, only $6, 
freight paid) 


The oil well is made of 
cast iron—doesn’t leak 
—never gets out of _or- 
der—easy to fill—You 
can carry this stove to 
any part of -your house 
—starts in a moment— 
In the attic,cellar, sew- 
ing room,nursery,barn, 
boat house — real 



















er and smaller sizes. 
Booklet free. 


Cleveland Foundry Co., 


82 Piatt St. Cleveland, 0. 
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When You Get Married - 


Let us furnish your Wepprve INVITATIONS. Correct 





styles, Send for samples and price list, 
paid. FRaNKLIN PRix 


tina 0o., Louisville, ey. 








































































































































































long a resident of China, has macea just 
and fairly readable biography of its great- 
est man. 

2. 


Short Practical Sermons for Early Masses, Con- 
taining one Sermon for every Sunday in 
the Year. From the German of the Rev, 
G, Wolfgarten. (2 vols, 12mo, pp. 292, 
298. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1 each.) 


A Roman Catholic pastor in a German 
village is the author of the volumes under 
notice. The translator describes himself 
as“ Priest of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, 
Mo,” The discourses were delivered as 
part of the author’s pastoral work, and a 
hint in the Preface indicates that they 
have been published for the use of others 
in the pulpit. They are very brief, each 
usually covering but six pages of large 
type. The style is simple, the address 
direct, though sometimes excesfively in- 
terrogatory. The texts are usually taken 
from the gospel forthe day, and are handled 
very practically. The interpretations are 
sometimes quite curious; for example, the 
mustard-seed in the parable is made the 
symbol of evil, and a discourse on “ venial 
sin” based upon it; the marriage at Cana 
is used to denounce “ mixed marriages.” 
The author is, of course, faithful to the 
tenets of his church, and speaks with that 
tone of affectionate authority which Roman 
Catholic priestsadopt. One familiar with 
German Catholicism can detect the peculi- 
arities of that type of religious life in the 
discourses, The volumes will prove use- 
ful to those wishing to study the methods 
and teachings of the best class of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, the hard-working 
parish priests. 


—— 
Jeremith : Priest and Prophet. By F. B. Meyer, 
B.A. (12mo, pp. 200. New York and Chi- 
cago : Fleming II, Revell Co. $1.) 


Even among Bible students there is much 
ignorance concerning the life and times of 
most of the Old Testament prophets, The 
' Book of Jeremiah is one of the largest in 
the Bible, and there should be an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the man, his char- 
acter, his work, and his times. Such a 
knowledge will make his book far more 
intelligible and interesting. In this vol- 
ume we have the known facts concerning 
the man, and we get aclear view of the 
historical setting. Mr. Meyer is a preacher 
rather than a commentator, and he tells 
his story in his usual way. But he tells it 
well, giving not merely the bare facts, 
biographical and historical, but clothing 
them with life, and showing us also the 
spiritual meaning. The personality of the 
prophet stands out clearly in the story. 
The author aims also to give the facts in 
chronological order as far as this order 
ean beknown. “ There is an especial mes- 
sage in the ministry of Jeremiah for those 
who are compelle:l to stand alone, who fall 
into the ground to die, who fill up what 
is behind of the sufferings of Christ, and 
through death arise to bear fruit in the 
great world of men, which they passion- 
ately love.” 

a 


The Model Republic: A Wistory of the Swiss 
People. By F. Grenfell Baker. With 
maps. (Lurge 8vo, pp. v, 550. London: 
H. 8. Nichols & Co. 10s. 6d., net.) 


The title of this book does not prepossess 





the judicious reader in its favor, What- 
ever excellences Geneva may possess, in 
which other republics are wanting, it is | 


very far indeed from being a model repub- | It is issued in seventeen volumes, at ten 
lic. The only time when such a claim | marks per volume, or in 272 parts, costing 
could have been put forward for any part | half a mark each. 
of it was while Calvin’s discipline lasted | contains more than 100,000 articles, on 
in the canton of Geneva, and made the | 17,500 pages, containing also about 10,000 


city the cynosure of Protestant Europe. 


social life and conduct. She has paid our 
own constitution the compliment of a 
steady approximation to it ever since 1815. 
Mr. Baker has not the temper of a true 
historian. He does not try to put him- 
self into the place of the people he dis- 
cusses, and see things with their eyes. 
His gruesome picture of Calvin is an in- 
stance of this. His facts are generally 
right enough, but they are not placed in 
the imaginative setting which would have 
made them intelligible. 


a 


In’s Heilige Land. By the Rev. F. Wischan. 
(12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 200. Read- 
ing, Pa.: A. Bartels. 50 cents.) . 


The book describes in a delightful way 
what the author has seen and personally 
experienced on atourthrough Italy, Egypt, 
and Palestine. Every one who understands 
German—children as well as grown per- 
sons—will read this book with intense 
interest, pleasure, and genuine benefit. 
It is especially adapted for members of 
German Sunday-schools. Small as the 
book is, it is a little treasure-house of use- 
ful information on ancient and modern 
Palestine and Egypt. It treats the Chris- 
tian institutions and the development and 
influence of Christian spirit in these 
Muhammadan countries with great care 
and accuracy. The numerous illustrations 
are well chosen and of great variety. 


CAB 
Literary Notes and News 


A concise, comprehen- 
Religious Journalism sive, discriminating 

article on “ Religious 
Journalism and Journalists” is given in 
the October number of the Review of Re- 
views by George P. Morris, The article 
is illustrated with pictures of editors 
Field, Abbott, Gray, Buckley, Ward, 
Edwards, Dunning, Mallory, Trumbull, 
Roche, Wells, Mabie, Nicoll, the veteran 
correspondent and contributor Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, aud Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster. 


Reproduction of photo- 
graphs by the “ half- 
tone” processes may 
not result in the most technically “ar 
tistic”’ picture-making, but it has as- 
sisted the stay-at-home in getting more 
definite impressions of the remote corners 
of the earth. For several months past 
Harper’s Weekly has been reproducing 
views in Europe, Africa, and Asia, from 
photographs, underthe general title,“ With 
the World’s Transportation Commission.” 
The recent numbers follow the Commission 
through India, and abound alike in pic- 
turesque landscape, works of engineering, 
and human portraiture. 


Pictures of the 
Par East 


——— 


The Germans have two 


German , 4 . 
meayetepedins standard encyclopedias 
of which they can be 
proud, the Brockhaus and the Meyer. 


Both are now before the public again for 
recognition, Of the older, the Brockhaus 
encyclopedia, an entirely revised edition 
is in preparation, and about one-half of the 
work has appeared. The fifth edition of 
the Meyer series has just left the press. 


The revised edition 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


certainly is possessed by no lofty ideals of 


this work. It is published by the Biblio- 
graphical Institute of Leipsic and Vienna, 








A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for swbhscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
80 far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
peges. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance wpon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 





After a day’s hard work take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It makes a delicious drink, 
and relieves fatigue and depression. A grate- 
ful tonic. . 





Special Notices 

An ounce of prevention is cheaper than any 

quan ity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics or 

atives. They are unnecessary when the infant is 

prepesty nourished, as it will he if pear up on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Mil 


MUSIC 
ER CHOIRS 


‘‘Anthem Tribute ”’ 
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Hh ISSUES 


led, postpaid, on receipt of price 
~~ 


THE TWO ST, JOHN’S OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Rev. James Stalker, D.D., author of 
“ Life of Christ,” ‘St. Paul,” “Imago. isti,” 
“Trial and Death oi Jesus.” x12mo. 271% pp. $r. 
“ Dr. Stalker’s writings are remarkable for originality 
of method, clearness of style , comprehensiveness ot view, 
and suggestiveness of matter. 
REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., LL.D. 
ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. From the Old to 
the New. By Rev. J. M. Alexander. Nearly 100 
half-ton: cuts. Large 8vo. 52:6 pp. §2. 
A book of marvelous interest, portraying the 


of the primeval inhabitants from paganism to 
civilization. 


TALES OP THE WARRIOR KING, or Lifo and 
Times of David. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. Illus- 
trated. 356 pp. 8vo. §2. 

The author’s final work. In the midst of correcting 
the proof he fell asleep to awake in the life beyond. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. By the 

same author, 16mo. 272 pp. §t. 

The spiritual meditations of a ripe Christian. A valu- 

able help for the closet. 


Also New Editions by the Same Author 


MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. 32mo. 
pp. Cloth, so.cts.; gilt, 75 cts.; calf, $x. 


MIND AND WORDS OP JESUS and FAITHFUL 
PROMISER. Prices as above. 


HE BAST ME TO LIE DOWN. Mrs, Geo. A. 
Devotional readings. 48 pp. Paper, 20 cts. 


aime potion AND FRUIT OF SORROW. By 
the late Arthur Mitchell, D.D. Cloth, 40 cts. 


A NEW SAMARITAN : The Story cf an Heiress. 
By Julia MacNairW right, author of ‘‘ Adam’s Daugh- 
ters,”” “* Mr. Grosvenor’s Daughter,”’ *‘ On a Snow- 
Bound Train,” etc. r2mo. 317 pp. $1.25. 

| She hasa rare faculty tor telling a story that shall 

| not be less a story because it is more than a story.’ 

THE WATCHMAN. 
GOSHEN HILL; or, A Life’s Broken Pieces. By 
owe Benning. 12mo. 319 pp. $1.25. 
A delightful book by a very gifted author. 
| FIVE STARS IN A LITTLE POOL. By Edith 
Carrington. 22 illustrations. 405 pp. 1amo. $1.25. 
“Wholesome stories for children.”’ OBSERVER. 


“* They will do good wherever they go.” 
HERALD AND PRESBYTER. 


Christian 


256 





me. 4 O. Emerson. Just published. A new anthem 
of uncommon interest and excellence. The 
fifty-three compositions in the volume have 
been com and selected for the especiul nse of 
amateur choirs, and will be found fluent, melodious, 
autim 
ety of theme and treatment 18 an especial feature. 
Boards, $1, postpaid 


Per doz. $9, not postpaid 
‘‘McIntosh’s Anthems”’ 


A new collection of rare completeness and excel- 


lence. 110 pieces. Round or character notes. 
Boards, $1, postpaid 
Per doz. $9, not postpaid 
‘*Sunday Anthems’ 
By W. O. Perkins. Containing the latest choir 


music from the best sources, 
Boards, $1, postpaid 
Per doz. $9, not postpaid 


‘‘ Emerson’s Easy Anthems ”’ 
Boards, 80 cents, postpaid 
Per doz. $7.20, not postpaid 


‘* Trowbridge Collection ”’ 

A comprehensive collection of standard music, 
Boards, 75 cents, postpaid 
Per doz. $6.75, not postpaid 


‘‘ Emerson’s Choice Anthems’’ 
Boards, $1, postpaid 
Per doz. $9, not postpaid 


‘*Gabriel’s Anthems ” 
Boards, $1, postpaid 
Per doz. $9, not postpaid 


Full descriptive circulars of any book on ap- 
plication. Pilani solicited. 


453-463 Washington St., Bos on 


C. H. Ditson &Co.,N. Y. J. E. Ditson & Co., Phila, 


JUST OUT~~~ 


NEW EXCELSIOR EDITION 


GOSPEL HYMNS Nos. 1 to 6 


WORDS and MUSIC, CLOTH, by mail, 85c. each 





By express, not prepaid.................. $75 per 100 

Words only, small type, cloth.............. so ¢ & 

“ ** nonparcil type, cloth...... 6°" e 

“ ** large type, limp cloth...... SS °-= 

- » ani “*  boards........... sn 
G-O 


The Biglow & Main CO.,| The john Church Co., 


76 E. Sth St., New York. 


Our Autumn Reunion 


A service of song and recitation for Ratiy 





illustrations, charts, and maps, and of these 


But the Switzerland of to-day, with the | 158 are page illustrations, printed in col- 


exception of a few administrative arrange- | ors, besides 290 maps as an appendix. 


ments, like the referendum and her militia, 


possesses little that her sister republics half million copies have been sold. 
would find it worth while to copy, and | of leading specialists have contributed to | 


= 


Of 
this previous four editions, more than a 
Scores 


Day. Price, 5 cents each, or 52 cents per 
| dozen, by mail. 
1024 Arch * #0 W. Madison St., 


J. J. HO0 


S.8. SUPERINTENDENT: ~The best new &. 8. 
singing-b oks are Ne Brig bt ion. on ee Life 
Songs,” “ Leantifal Son Pp paseal. whlone 

Fk oe 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 


8. W.8STRAU. 


svressive inahigh degree, An attractive vari- | 


Oliver Ditson Company , 


|\$.E.C.4th&Eim, Cincinnati. 


a Religious teachings very happily woven in are the 
chief merit. ADVANCE. 


ZEINAB. THE PANSABSE, A Story of East Indian 
Life. By Rev. . Wherry, D.D. Illustrated 
and handsomely Guat t2mo, 75 Cts. 

| ‘It vividly and interesting! posses the obstacles to 

missions among Moslems, and ¢ good fruits of forbear- 
ance and ess.’ OUR YOUNG PROPLE. 


MISSIONS AT HOME AND. ABROAD. 
466 pp. $2. 


1amo. 
WOMAN IN MISSIONS. r2mo. 229 Pa 
read at the Congress of Missions, Edited 
by the Rev. E. M. Wherry, D.D 
A most important addition to missionary literature, 
containing information and sumptions by eminent — 
tical workers in the home and foreign field. No li 
should be without these volumes. 
“A feast of good things for readers interested in mis- 
sions.” THE INDEPENDENT, 


Will not fail to promote the cause of missions every- 
where.’ THE CHURCHMAN, 


» em 
Jhicago. 


~~ 


NEW S. S. LIBRARY. $20. 


GOLDEN ROD LIBRARY. 50 volumes, in a 
wooden case. ks by Mrs. Walton, Mrs. Sangster, 
Miss Hopkins, Hesba Stretton, and others. 


~ 
STANDARD STORIES in DAINTY DRESS 
White leatherette. 50 cents each. 
CHRISTIE’S OLD ORGAN. Mrs. Walton. 
A BAKER’S DOZEN. Faye Huntington. 
SAVED AT SEA. Mrs. Walton. 
JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER and 
JESSICA’S MOTHER. Hesba Stretton. 

LITTLE PAITH. Mrs. Walon. 
WINTER'S FOLLY. Mrs, Walton. 


~ 


APPLES OF GOLD FOR 189g. 208 pages. Pro- 
lusely illustrated, illuminated board cover, 50 cts. 
Do. Intwo parts. 25 cts. 


FAMILY CHRISTIAN ape ong 1896. 52 pp. 
Tustrated. 10 cts, each ; $1 per dozen. 





lad 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 03 State St. Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, i176 Elm St. San Francisco.735 Mark’tSt. 









A POSTAL 
CARD 


will bring you our beautifully illus 
trated catalog of cleven of the finest 
library books issued this season. 
Better send for it to-day. 

W. A. Wilde & Co. 
25 Bromfield Street. 
——- 


: 
Boston, Mass. v= 
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* 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL Nooks, 
a oy apoeed ed Het. Over’ 00 vol- 
mex. wi stamp ae aidress 
GOODENGDGT & WOGLOM CO., 
122 Nassau street, N. ¥ 





2 BEST 3 



























GHR 
Me 


For Sunday-Schools 
and Choirs. 


A Christmas. 
A Concert Exercise for Sun- 
¢ ools. Hartsough & 

— Beautiful ‘n hew 
— with supplement of 
tations, motion songs 
= dialogues for children. Price, 
&c.; & > a oer post-paid; #4 \ 
per post-paic 

Santa Claus’ Arrival. Ga- 
briel’s greatest Cantata for Sunday- 
Schools. Bright music and beauti- 
ful scenes. 30 cts., $3.00 per dozen, 
not prepaid. 

Carols, No collection 

f new songs by Herbert, Gabriel the Fillmores and 
others. Price, 5c., Sic. per dozen, . Post-ba 
Reei A collection 


tations, No. 2. 
of original and selected recitations for children of 
all sizes, with dialogues, lc. 





A l- 


A short drama for 11 or 


more young people. Suitable for part of a Christmas 
ag thm mg Oriental scenes and palogee. 0c. 
ateh o’er their F and 


~ vaew Ly thems, 10 cts. each. 
» <a ‘himes, and other Quartets 
for femalevg Teer 15 ct 
Star of the Mo corning, and other Quartets for 


male voices, 15 ets. 

A y New Wear. A Concert Exercise for 
Sunday- Bools, by Harteough & Fillmore. New. 
Price, 5c., 50c. per dozen, post-paid. 

he above are all new. Our Christmas music is 
unsurpassed. We supply avery, need. Full descrip- 
tive Catalogue sent on application. A sample of our 
monthly Mi 1 Messenger sent f 


Fillmore Bros, "cr $6°tubie ts St. Cincinnati 0. 


or 40 Bible House, New 


The Man who Spoiled. the Music 


By Rev. MarK Guy PrarRsr. Arranged as a Ser- 
vice of Song for Temperance Societies, young Peo- 
ple’s Meetings, etc. Price, 12cts. each; $1.20 per dozen. 


Missionary Song Service 


with Responsive Scrintnre Readings. 5 cts. each; 
60 cts. per dozen, by mail ; $4 per 100, not prepaid. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


° eee 












SERVICES and CANTATAS, for 

the 8.8. A 16 page catalogue de- { 
scribing same sent free to any ad- 

pppliention to GEO. F. SC e0-s 





dress on a 
CHICAGS, , 40 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, TIO 





Veity 








“New Harvest Exercise 
The Rainbow's Promised Light, by Marion 
West, with music. Many others equally food, 5 cents 
each. Harvest Recitations, 15 cents. arvest Con- 
cert Book, 50 cents. Send for catalog. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Ce 












PRESEN, Mo. Bo? ye R. 


FMUS{Cicro RICE’S ICE's wicks SYSTEM. : 
BORAT WOR OUR RECS: 
PANIMESTS, HARRON Y. Estabfished 

dusic c Coi, 243 State St., Chicago, It. 

8. Doc, A choice 
JUST BAL, of Songs <3 use of the 8. 8. 
ae te Meeting, and Home, contains man. 

Palmer’s own compositions, 
W. A. WILDE a & co., Boston, Mass. 
OCTAVO MUSIC 
For use in churches, choirs.and for special occasions, 
Complete lists furnished free, on application. THe 
Joun Cuvunrca Co., Cincinnati, New Y ‘ork, Cc Chicago. 











Lessons 10 Cents, CIRCULARS 
OUT 
pages, bound in hea: 10 cts. 





pep CET THE BEST. 
new BO 
$.8, Teaches jSelfPronouncing 


4 TolirBible 


PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


is now ready 
The volume is no ww Ad than the 
ordinary Minion edition. 


Pull particulars AGENTS W ANTED 


on application. 


A. oe Holman & Co., Ltd.. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















of Flowers 
on Fruits in natural colors, all different, size 17x 
24 ins., retail price $125. If you will mention this 
paper and enclose 35 cents, will send post-paid ‘ree. 
Address—M, MA. WALL, Lithographer, 


B87 Leenard St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. | 


AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 
wr Any wide-awake man or 
th (and more) canvassing for the famous new 


OUR. JOURNEY AROUND THE ~ am 


Rev, Francis E. Cla 
Pres't By , Soc Christian Endeavor, his best 
war book. 220 costly engravings, a ect pS wry of ar 
and entertainment, and the king of subscription 
nt has sold 800, another 282, and -4- from 
> SS copies a month: all are makin . 8000 
te wanted. Now is the time to wor i the holidays. 


ate F viene | pe ®, Pree Out ir we Pay ave 
oom Wrhe 1en"es . 


A. D. WonkTHINGT 
ee “ GENUINE cr *’ YEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
ae and Illustrations. 

"ye The Most Complete Biblical 
wena Compilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Containing many new features 
found tw other Teachers’ 
es from $1.50 to 










Thomas Heleon & bens, 83 Rag: 17th 0..0.¥ 






PLP SSSSSSCCOSOSCSCSY 
| Christmas: 


or woman can earn $100.00 a | 
book 


help known as 


Byington’s Chart of 


feet, printed on a fine grade of 
on a wooden roller. 
E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, 


for $1.00. 


John D. Wattles 
103! Walnut Street, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


2000 Years at a Glance 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, 
begun in July in connection with the International Sun- 
day-school lessons, the ‘publishers of the The Sunday 
School Times announce a valuable and unique lesson 





Jewish National History 
It is a handsome wall chart in five colors, measuring 6X3 % 
The chart has been prepared by the Rev. 
prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 


bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students 
generally, the chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, 





heavy map paper, and mounted 


after careful collaboration with 
In order to 


& Co., Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





: Thi, is No Lanchne Satter 











A World of Innocent 
Fun and Amusement 
in the.... 


Phantom Camera 


An optical wonder! Creates a new world 
filled with living, moving, breathing erea- 
tures more comical than the Brownies. 
The marvels of fairyland realized. 


To be had of stationers, or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents, by 


The Piaget Stationery Co. 
303 Broadway, New York 
Please mention The ye weaer d School Times. _ 








raight blade. 


shreds, It was exhib 
knife of the day. 


bread as thin as old ; 
| 
eminent authorities, constan 


tly 

















til the Christy came, bread-knives had always been made with 
But the wavy scalloped edge 
does the work 80 much easier, that no housekeeper, having once 
tried the Christy, would go back to the old style. 
cuts cake without crumbs, and meat without 
ited at the World's Fair as the model bread- 
Miss Corson, Mrs. Ewing, M 
recommend them. Our new "95 
model, shown above, isthe latest pattern, and hasa wooden handle. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Sent by mail, on receipt of 75 cents. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box 4°,Fremont, O. 


80 much bet.er, 


It cuts hot new 


rs. Rorer, and other 
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WAYS of WORKING 
By Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER 


“A really helpful manual for Sunday-school 
workers.’’——-The Sunday School Times. 


“ It unlocks the door to the treasure house of 
Sunday-school success.’’—F. N, Peloubet, D.D. 


This book absolutely covers every phase of 
Sunday-scl.ool work, in a clear instructive man- 
ner, and cannot fail to be of marked benefit to 
every worker. Send for sample pages. 


W. A. _WILDE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Ward & Drummond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 


164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. » Gh 


OUR ITALY~ 

Are you ailing ? or have you son or daughter who 
needs the sunshine to regain health? ‘iood income 
and outdoor occupation among the oranges. RIVER- 
| SIDE, CALIFORNTA, is hes place to get all of these. 
Correspondence solici ference, any of the pas- 

tors of ourcity. Bearing orange groves for sale. 
Hos. BAKEWELL, . O. Box 3012, Riverside, Cal. 


AMERICAN 
| Fire Insurance Com mpan y 
| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, P phia. | 
| IF YOU WANT Patected Annuity Bonds 
| meet the pat pene. Investigate. Address, stat- 
ing age,  B. G. , CARPENTER, 256 bc neatene 





varanteed income for life, 


Ask your Stationer for them 


The Leading { BOSTON LINEN, 


Writing Papers | and BUNKER HILL 


Complete samples for 4 cents, if hot obtain- 
able through your dealer. 

Samuel Ward Com 

49 and 61 Franklin Street, 





Same asa Press. No Press Required. | 
Busbnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
opinions. They also make Perfect 'c ies. as Very 
| aL Van BUSI dd peo rr, see b. a3 prpoalk them. 





New York. | 





CHOCOLATE. 


SHOW TO) Take three des. 
? sert = nfulsto > 
SUSE IT.\ 7 oun at belline 
fewater or milk. Stir briskly & < 
ea moment, and 2 your Choc- 
olate is ready to serve. Put 
up in 1 Ib. an4 44 Ib. tins. 
@ Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
ia Sole Mfrs., Aan 



















get 
ae or our celebrated Teas, 


nted everywhere to 


der, 
The old- 


he busi- 


‘ ‘ees, Baking Pow 
one Extracts, 40. Th 
ty argent + ‘most 
Tea iouee } a t 
1 
Big Incem 
miume, 
aducements. 


co., 





Educational 

CLSC exxxxxxxx CLSC 
7 CHAUTAUQUA’ L 
a (Liter ant. Reading Circle rd 


Scientific) 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


= A systematic course in American politics, in- 

+. dustry, and literature, illustrating the - 
Development of National Life. 

Why not supplement te yee 4 reading Cc 

by a well-defined course for the coming winter L 


Ms Chautauqua offers a practical, comprehensive 
plan. 

S ‘John k. Vincent, Dept. 29, Buffalo, N.Y. S 

CLSC xxxxxxxxx CLSC 


ee Oe lias 


Do not Stammer 


Endorsed by Hon. Jéhn Wanamaker, ex- 
Postmaster-Gen. U. 8.; and Prof. Horatio C. 
Wood, M.D.,LUL.D., and Prof. Harrison Allen, 
M.D., U niversity of Pennsylvania. Can refer 
John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of The Sun- 
dav School Times. 

Send for 54-page 
PHIA INSTITUTE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





tres ere 


pampnin to the PHILADEL- 
033 Spring Garden Btreet, 


--o oro ors 


4 ee et tn 


STUD AT HOME ssicoes, act 


fon, or advance. 
mentin business Ore rene h 

Sheothend, etc. b 

nome 


Trial Lesson 10 cents, 
eh wer aoe STRATION’S COLE 


We. 10 College Bidg., Buffalo, N ss : BY MAIL. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Fhiladelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Bothsexes. Séthyear. Healthful, 
Beautiful. 18 teachers, 12 courses, Cost moderate. 
For beautifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 





ing, Business Forms, Penmanshi 
metic, Letter Writing, Nom ey 
Aeeneras in s thorous®. practic ctical wa: 
fe. Nuceess. 


Law, 
Itgives 
Ten Years’ 











French and English 
Home School for Girls. 
Opens October 7. $200 
'_ per year. 


601 Pacific Avenue, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


CHORTHAND BY MAIL. Complete course. 
Beautiful catalogue and first lesson free. Write 
Ports SHORTHAND COLLEGE, W liamnsport, Pa. — Pa. 


mecter Stammerers ram aes oe 


remont St., 


and poor wee 
Teachers | Wanted “maa sonata 


ng oerey 
ton. Rich 











There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


COLUMBIAS 


and others 





Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias., 









°OPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN, 


You See Them 
Everywhere 














Another 


Advantage 
PURITAN OIL 


about 
the 








REA’ 
P. O. Ree N. Y. 





WANTED 5000, MORE | BOOK AGES | 


| QARANESS & OAYLIGHT:n NEW Y 

| tetreduction By & Rev. Lyman A be 

“' #1 name,” alive Ky 4 yt Aon d sching 
=! SO Le ST ae 

to $100. a month. , 

,c, inte on yt, wines i> 

| MAR Pos Goat RiIPPUBLISuING 00. Martiord, Conn, 

| AGENTS Sos, cssine tes, sous 
PENDIUM,” the test sellerout. A referénce book. 


Aqua’ s outfits 
Biss 8 Hover, | 51 








ret COLA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAD 2 ! 





10 cents. 
oI WY, 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| —™ 
¥ 
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HEATER 


(No. 44, only $6, 
freight paid) 


The oil well is made of 
cast iron—doesn’t leak 
—never gets out of or- 
der—easy to fill—You 
can carry this stove to 
any part of -your house 
—starts in a moment— 
In the attic,cellar, sew- 
ing room,nursery,barn, 
boat house — real 
heat—no smell, 

smoke, ashes, dust— 
acomfort. Sold by 
the tradealso. Larg- 
er and smaller sizes. 
Booklet free. 


Cleveland Foundry Co., 


62 Platt St. Cleveland, 0 
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When You Get Married - 


Letusfornish your Wepprve IxviraTions. Correct 











styles, Send for sam and price list, Express 
paid, Paaxntin Painzine Co., Louisville Louisville, Ky. 








































































The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 12, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for cither old or new subscrib- 
ers. These raies include postage: 


Ome Copy, OE Year.............cccccsesceseeecesseeeeeseeees$l 50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 6.00 

To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
denta, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in ad 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or ony sct of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with es many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the Sewing yearly club rates: 
rany number of copics (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
r five or more coples ta a package to one address, 
SO cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the scparate papers. 
The papers for a club may be ordered sent y 
to individual addreeses at ¢1.00 each, and rtly ine 
to one address, at fifty cenis each, whenso 


The papers for aclub should all goto one post-office, 
although in cases where n portion of the ecchers of a | 
school get their mail matter from one -office, and 
others In the same school fet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents pe copy, to the extent that 

packages may be divided Into smaller packager 
of five or more coples each, if desired, | 
ree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be | 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copics for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be 





e gockace. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be | 
the peogerwennte share of the yeenty club rate. 

Schools that are oper during only a portion of the 
— a subscribe at club rates for such a length of | 

© a8 the papers may be poquires | 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 | 
@ year,can have tie address changed at any time 
thout charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred | 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscrip- 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change | 
is twenty-five cents to,the end of the subscription. ut 
” club subscriber intends to change his or her 

ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
py, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
we 





bacribers osking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should bo careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If” club subscription is renewed by some other 
gon than the one who sent the previous subsc in, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 

club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 4 

rmed last year by a 

The paper wiil not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by species mest. The 

rs for a club will invariably be 4 ntinued 
Ri theexpiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
fore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent . upon application. 


r- 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


included in consumption 


_ either. 





The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced In the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 abillings 
Two or more copies, one year, * 6 shillings each. 
To niinisters and mi sionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
ors must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either sinvly to the individual addresses, or in 
s eto one address, whichever may be preferred 


the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper i be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
au bers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Water 


—nothing but’water. Thats all you need 
with Pearline. Don’t use any soap 
with it. If what we claim is true, that 
Pearline is better than soap, the 
soap doesn’t have a chance to do 
any work. It’s only in the way. 
Besides, some soaps might cause 
trouble—and you'd lay it to 
Pearline. You'll never get Pearl- 
ine’s very best work till you use it just 
as directed on the package. Then 
you'll have the easiest, quickest, most 
economical way of washing and cleaning. “i 


Willions*% Pearline 
thinness 








> 











20 Ibs. 


Your doctor 


s ° 2 4 P 
The diseases of thinness f sxe| will tell you 
are scrofula in children, O \/| it is the 


in grown safest diet 
people, poverty of blood in 
They thrive on 
leanness. Fat is the best 
means of overcoming them. 
Everybody knows cod-liver 
oil makes the healthiest fat. 

In Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil the taste is 
hidden, the oil is digested, 
it is ready to make fat. 

When you ask for Scott's Emulsion and 

Zateson-< wrapper with the pict- 
ure of the man and on it—you can 
trust that man ! 

50 cents and $1.00 
Scorr & Bowns, Cheniists, New York 


for baby 


Nestlé’s 
Food 








ir) (ue 


















ELASTIC 


‘STOCKINGS 


' 
| 
| 
‘ For varicose veins, 
weak knees and ankles, | 
lame and swollen joints. | 
} 

| 

| 

} 

| 


It 
makes firm flesh, strong bone, and rosy 


NESTLE’S FOOD is nourishing. 







cheeks. For good health, sweet temper, 
and sound sleep, give your baby Nestlé’s 
Food—morning, noon, and night—all the 
year round. 


Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and 
send to us for a large sample can and our book 


Weare the only manufactur- 
ers in the wor/d thatinakea perfectly 
Solid SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 


which will neither rip nor chafe. 


The old style is sare to. For dally | “ The Baby,” both of which will be sent free on 
comfort wear our ) application, 
SEAMLESS HEEL THOS. LEEMING & CO., 

We can save you fifty per cent by | 71 Warren Street, ~ - New York. 

segering direct — us, and the goods | - === 
ne newly made (to your mensure) 2 2 “4 Lock, 3 keyed. BP 

will —_ a no gmap ane toed LINCOL y : ——_ ar T Anish, Price, $1. 
on postal card,and we will mail to you ” 2-LEV PADLOCK. Best in the 
diagraras for self-measuring, 180 | “JACKSON yt for $8 conta, If not kent by 


price-list. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL 
1g Wyman Block, Lynn, Mass. 


your dealer, we will mail samp/es on recei; t of price. 
Tilus. eat free. Enclose 3c, stamp for our new Steel 
Pocket Tool. MILLER LOCK CO., 

} Box F 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 











P.O. Box 1550. 


2 





‘ . 

Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
‘age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE Co.. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


| LITHIA, WATER or a: 


fipoliney and 


irginia, 


James L. Cabell, M. D., A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
Surgery in the Medical viment of the Universily of 
President of the National Board of Health: 

“1 have recently read with interest @ paper in the New York Medical Journal 4 
L in Diseases of tho NervousSystem,’ 
ITHIA in which tho writer, Dr. Boyland 
me, own ions and those of other eminent physicians, ascribe: 

this Water a special virtue as a direct Tonic for the Nervous System im cases of 

Cerebral Exhaustion. I have only had occasion to test its effects in this direction 

in casesin which the nervons symptoms may hev3 been duc toa Lithzemic con- 

dition, for which it is a well-known therapeutic resource. In thcso cases, 

the relief following the use of the remedy was wery decid. d.” 

|LITHAMIC—“ Suppressed” or “ latent Gout."’} 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C.: 

» “Itis well known that many cases of diseases of the nervous system ore com- 
plicated with Litheemia, and that unless this condition is removed, a cure is very 
often retarded and not infrequently ey prevented. It is quite commonly the 
case that in Cercbral Congestion producing Insomnia, Nervous Prostration, resulting 
from over-mental work or much emotional disturbance, and in rey (to say 
nothing of many cases of insanity),an excess of uric acid in the blood is often 

r ther independent of tho character of \j 
hysician may be in rd to the Y 
m continues. I have tried to ovor- 
persistence by the use of phosphate of ammonia and other so-calicd 
solvents for uric acid, but without notable effect. Several years ago, howevcr, I 


began to treat such cases with LITHIA with o re 
This water is for salo 


sult that wasas astcnishing to meas it 
was beneficial to the 
dragpiats or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. y sree fs pam phiets sent to any address. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, r, Buffalo Lithia 
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1it has nevertheless also taken on 































































“ Whither Goest Thou?” 


{From “ Dies Panis,” by E. Hamilion.] 


“ HITHER goest thou, O Saviour, 
Without royal diudem, 
With thy regal sand unsceptered?” 
“ Bethlehem.” 


“ Whither goest thou, O Saviour, 
Lord of Life and Lord of Death, 

Light of men, in darkness shiping ?” 
“ Nazareth.” 


“ Whither goest thou, O Saviour, 
Second of the Trinity, 

Blessing joy aud soothing sorrow ? ” 
* Galilee.” 


“‘ Whither goest thou, O Saviour? 
We would rise aud follow thee, 
Glory of thy people Israel.” 
* Calvary.” 
“ Whither goest thou, O Saviour, 
From the grave returned to be 
Resurrection, lite, and glory?” 
* Bethany.” 


“ Whither hast thou gone, O Saviour, 
Lord of purity ?” 

“ Whither | itave gone, thou knowest. 
I am he 


“ Who hath overcome and conquered ; 
Thise who fuilow me 

Yet shall hear my voice,—‘ Ye blessed, 
Come aud see.’ ” 


Hoa 


Burden of Technique 
(William Larminie, in The Contemporary Review.) 


UANTITY is one of the most impor- 

tant elemeuts in English prosody. 
‘Yue language, however, has other 1e- 
sources, How do they compure with 
those of other languages? Latin, which 
has 4 much more perfect quantity, hus no 
stréss, But English has siress of a very 
energetic kind, which greatly helps out 
the quantitative deficiencies, Italian has 
no quantity, but it has stress, French 
has neither. German, like English, hag 
both, But in German the consonauts are 
often so harsh that, with English, in this 
respect so much more melodious, the final 
superiority among modern languages re- 
mains, Yet, having this superiority, en- 
joying these superior resources, und sub- 
ject to the obligations imposed by them, 
itself 
other burdens; it bas allowed anotber 
language, possessed of fur inferior re- 
sources, to impose upon it the law neces- 
sitated by its inferiority; it has accepted 
the unnecessary burden of rhyme. What 
are the consequences? How is the sub- 
stance of our poetry affected? Mr. Swin- 
burne, as we have seen, is not only all but 
perfect in his use of quantity, he is also 
one of the most eiaborate and careful of 
rhymers, and in the general |:terary finish 
and polish of his verse he is unsurpassed. 
It is usually agreed, however, that on the 
side of substance, of thought, he is less 
satisfactory. This is siguificant, What 
is the import? 

Is it that, having nothing to say, be is 
able to say it with «xtraordinary skill? 
Is it that, being troubled by no super- 
fluity of idea, he can concentrate himself 
on expression 7—that, having a capacity 
for spinning gorgeous robes of language, 
he is exempt from the necessity of fiuing 
them. to any body of thought having a 
definite outline? There would be a cer- 
tain amount of truth implied in these 
questions, but not, I think, the whole. It 
is difficult to believe that there i« not a 
large amount of real poetry in the volu- 
minous writings of this bard, but the 
fact that in almost any particular poem 
that may be selected the thought bears 
bat a small proportion to the quantity of 
words that express it, creates the impres- 
sion that he has little thought; there is 
(oo much water to the wine, and, although 
the water is many-colored and sparkling, 
the defect is but partially disguised. Can 
any explanation be found for this, beyond 
the mere limitations of an individual 
genius? I think!there can. 

All verse-writing imposes a burden of 
technique. This, up to a certain point, 
appears to fayor concentration by causing 
the rejection| of many things of minor 
importance which in unshackled prose 
could, be expressed without difficulty; 
hence only the .more important and 





weighty thoughts are retained. Again, 
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conversely it is the presence of these which 
can alone justify the artificial character of 
verse. As soon as a certain degree of 
triviality, of commonplace, is reached, the 
mind otf the reader rebels against the arti- 
ficial element. It has no longer a justifi- 
cation, and he turns in weariness or dis- 
gust from much that he would readily 
peruse in simple prose. The point, how- 
ever, at which concentration is most 
effective for poetic purposes remains to be 
fixed. Excessive concentration implies 
obscurity, and between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of obscurity and diffuseness 
poetry which would take the highest rank 
must find its way. It is, of course, only a 
few of the greatest writers who do so with 
conspicuous success. Of these, again, it 
is found that the very greatest are always 
fortunate in living at times in which the 
artificial element of technique has at- 
tained to no excessive development. 
Homer and Shakespeare alike have at 
their disposal poetic meters which, though 
of the finest order as regards sound, evi- 
dently trammel by no excessive multi- 
plicity of rule the faculty of the singer. 
Yet, that the faculty is needed, is shown 
by the failure of even good poets to use 
such meters with effect. 

In process of time, as literatures grow 
older, the demands of technique increase, 
and the consequence of the growing strain 
varies with the individual. One writer, 
who has not the gift of fluency, tends to 
become obscure; for the external require- 
ments of art must at all costs be met, and 
direct simplicity of expression is unavoid- 
ably and unconsciously sacrificed. Of this 
class of poet Rossetti is a conspicuous ex- 
ample. The tendency of others, on the 
contrary, from whom the “full flowing 
river of speech ” wells more irresistibly, is 
to dilute the idea. Difficulties of meter 
and rhyme are evaded by bringing forward 
a multitude of words and ook, from 
which the necessary expressions can easily 
be selected,—the process, as a rule, in- 
volving much circumlocution, and the 
presentation of the idea in minute frag- 
ments, so that twenty stanzas are needed 
where two ought to suffice. 

In other words, the burden of technique 
laid on the expression of poetic idea has 
become too heavy to be borne. It has 
well-nigh passed beyond human faculty to 
triumph over the difficulties entailed by 
literary polish, by melodious quantities, 
by exactitude of rhyme, while at the same 
time supplying adequate substance, duly 
and artistically developed, the expression 
being neither cramped into obscurity nor 
eXpanded into vaporous diffuseness. Itis 
not surprising, then, that among younger 
poets there is a tendency, an effort, to 
lighten theload; but itseems unfortunate 
that what they seem most inclined to throw 
off is just that long evolving metrical im- 
provement, carried at last to such sudden 
perfection by Swinburne, There is a con- 
féssion of defeat, of discomfiture; a retreat 
from the advanced post which poetry had 
occupied. There is a manifest reversion 
to certain older types of versification; a 
return to rhythms that are exhausted, and 
rhymes that are outworn. 











your dress skirts 


if you want the Best. | 


Send for samples, showing labels and material, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. | 
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t 
The“ LINENE” are the best and most economical | 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished aitke, and and, being , one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 


well, and wear well. A box of ten 


They At well, wok 
collars of five irs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
lar and pair of 
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cheap as— 
Cleanliness 


is the new way of putting the expression, now that modern 
thought, effort and enterprise have made it so easy to be clean. 
Since the introduction of 


GOLD Dust 


Washing Powder 


it is not only possible to keep a vouse (A 
s clean, but with its help this can be done 
4 without the housekeeper working herself 
H to death. Alarge package of GOLD DUST 
scosts only 25 cents. When you buy look 
4 out that it 7s GOLD DUST. You will 
B be all right if the package is like this 
5 Sold everywhere. Made only by . 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COPIPAN 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
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. SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton.Mass.,USA. 





BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH" 













Every whale 
has barnacles- 
every success 
has imitators. 


' The De Long 
Patent Hook and Bye. 
See that 
we {~ be og to send you Lares pam a 
ne, heavy silk fob, with guarant old h ? 
plated buckle, on receipt of ten ouute. um 
sag ct introduce to you through pa 
a t goes with the ideon ‘ 
fob, the Harris Wire Buckle IPs? Pradeiphia. 
Suspenders —and other ©) 2— 
Wire Buckie Suspender Co., _ Williamsport, Pa. 

















Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


special features of this Silk are, Fast Color: 
and Wigh beet Lustre, It is used for Knitting and other 
kinds of Needlework, 
as well as for 
crocheting. 
Corticelli Silk 
a @ reputation 
of 57 ’ stand- 
A ing,during which 
time it has been 
awarded 


The Hook 
That’s Flat 3 


The hook that shows isn’t so good 
as the hook that doesn’t. There’s no 
show to the Singer Hook and Eye. 


Sold Tre Si 
Eye Co., 


SSSSSSes 
Featherbone 


For Waists, Steoves. 
and —- 











Fourteen 
Gold Medals 
for ~ rity. 
buyer 
will consider 


ety Hook and 





in this brand. 

“Florence Home Needlework ”’ for 1895 is 
pow ready. Subjects: Lace Embroide feraate 
Embroidery (new designs), Crochet and Correct 
Colors for Flowers, embroidered with Corticelli 








Wash Silk. Send 6 cents, meptioning year, and —— 
we will mail you the book, 96 pages, 66 illustrations. prenl! at 
MONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 1 Wabash 1A, York 
—_—— 40 W. 
% N 1118 Chestnut ade)phia 
O EILLS, fend ~~ ed sample Skirt 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, ‘New York. ne onun Oe therbone Co., 
Largontimporversand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, Three Oaks, Mieb. 
nthe United Sates. Send forsamplesand prices, 


DEAL SPRING BEDS. Oor booklet. “Ww ide- 
awake Facts about Sieep,’’i/lostrating and describ- 
ing them, together with an up- ate pocket map of 
your state, sent on Rfecetet of three twonent ma stony. 
Foster Bros, 'o., 18 Clay St., Utica, 





Samp!es free from larzest wall--aper concern Phil ~ 


| Kayser & Allman Sf Suist™ Phil 
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uticura 
SOAP + 


Purifies and Beautifies 
the Skin by restoring to 
healthy activity the 
CLOGGED, IRRITATED, IN- 
FLAMED, SLUGGISH, or 
OVERWORKED PORES. 

Sale than the combined sales of all other 


amb hout the 
Price asc. Potrar Dave Cuem. 
Cour, Sele Prose Boston, U.S. A. 








Church Furnishings 





The Sunday School’s 
Best Illustrator ! ! 


What is? A lantern that will give a 
sharply defined picture from 10 to 20 
feet in diameter specially illustrating the 
lessons. No argument is needed to prove 
that the Stereopticon is the most valuable 
illustrator in the world. Complete outfit 
from $50 upwards. No poor cheap lan- 
terns sold. 


Write for particulars. Instalment plan. Slides rent. 
ed. Large catalogue 20 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 





Branches: 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Boston 24 Washington St. Cnicaco. 196 La Salle St, 
Remeas Ciry lo) : 6 East Mth St, MINNEAPOLIS. 


CHATTANOOGA ; Led rye ket St, San 
0 earny Be. TLAND ; Couch St. 





Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 
Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 


90 Canal St., Boston 
Catalogs pent. 


A-8- 65, L. SHAW, 


Hetabtiohed 1780, 








27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
Bend fe. aap for new 100-page 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
PURMETURE. PULPITS, CHAIRS, ete. 

| GEO, Ba. GY0 snuecessor to BAXTER C, Swan, 
on South Seqond Street. Phila., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. _H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose € St, N.Y N. Y. 
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anything advertiecd in this paper, you will oblige the, 
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Job submitteth himself to God, PSALMS, 1, 


“4 Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak : 
I 4 will demand of thee, and declare thou 
unto me. 

5 I have ¢heard of thee by the hearing 
of the ear: but Snow mine eye seeth 








¢ Rom, 10, 17 

Sf Eph. 1,17,18 

g Num, 23,1 

A Mat, 5, 24 

i Gen, 20, 17 
Jas, 5, 16 
1 John 5, 


thee. 

6 Wherefore I abhor myself, and repent 
in dust and ashes. 

7 4 And it was so, that after the Lorp 
had spoken these words unto Job, the 
Lorp said to El'i-phiz the Té’man-ite,|2 Ais face, or, 
My wrath is kindled against thee, and| ?*~" 
against thy two friends: for ye have not)? «/« # 
spoken of me the thing that is right, as', added all 

my servant Job hath. that had beex 

8 Therefore take unto you\ now seven 
bullocks and seven rams, antl “zo to my 
servant Job, and offer up for yourselves} j Isa. 40, 2 
a burnt offering ; and my servant JOb|éch-19, 13 
shall pray ‘for you: for *him will I ac-|! cf, 8,7 
- f lest I deal with you after your|mch.1,3 








Lorp commanded them:. the Lorp also| Childe 
accepted * Job. beauty. ‘dl 
10 And the Lorp turned the captivity), cn. 5, 9 


of Job, when he prayed for his friends :\o Gen. 2s, 8 





in that ye have not spoken of me)5 Ths 
ie "hing which is right, like my servant on te dep. 
16 That is, 
9 4 So E1'i-phaz the Te’man-ite and Bil'-| | Cai«. 
did the Shu'hite and Zo'phar the Na‘a-|, = wy 
math-ite went, and did according as the|" 72,0», or, 


2. Blessedness of the godly. 


also the Lorp 4 gave Job twice Jas much 


-jas he had before. 


11 Then came there unto him all his 
kbrethren, and all his sisters, and all 
they that had been of his acquaintance 
before, and did cat bread with him in 
his house: and they bemoaned him, and 
comforted him over all the evil that the 
Lorp had brought upon him: every man 


is Also gave him a pigce of money, and 


every one an earring of gold. 

12 So the Lorp blessed ! the latter end 

of Job more than his beginning: for he 

had fourteen ™thousand sheep, and six 

thousand camels, and a thousand yoke 
of oxen, anu a thousand she asses. 

13 He had also seven sons and three 
daughters. 

14 And he called the name of the first, 
5Jé-mi’ma; and the name of the second, 
6 K6-zi'a; and the name of the third, 
7 Kér'en-hip’ puch. 

15 And in all the land were no wom- 
en found so fair as the daughters of 
Job: and their father gave them inherit- 
ance among their brethren. 

16 After this “lived Job an hundred 
and forty years, and saw his sons, and 
.° sons’ sons, even four generations. 

So Job died, being old and full of 
Rs... 











THE 


BOOK OF P 


SALMS. 





PSALM 1. PSALM 1. 
Happiness of the godly, misery of the wicked. | = oh 
I LESSED ¢is the man that walketh| ; fade. yy 
not in the counsel of the ' ungodly,|° Pf - 
nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor| Tim, ‘, 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful. e Noh. 

2 But his delight is in the law of the 
Lorp; and in his law doth he meditate| ____ 
day and night. _C. 1047, 

3 And he shall be like a tree planted by Ps ALM 2. 
the rivers of water, that bringeth forth|1 Or, mm. 


trucos! 





ia 10 Hy 14 





his fruit in his seaso.; his leaf also shall) “™.y,, 
not *wither; and whatsoever he doeth| Acts 4, 9s 
shall > prosper. 2 wry 

4 The ungodly are not so: but ere like|@ 4 ei a 


the chaff which the wind driveth away. |; 1. 19.14 
5 Therefore the ungodly shall not stand). ps. 11,4 

in the judgment, nor sinners in the con-|s Or, trouble. 
om ation of the righteous. 4 anointed. 
or “the Lorp knoweth the way of} svn Zim 











Rev. 12 


gs of the earth set themselves, 5... 5.3 
and the rulers take counsel together, 4 Jer. 17,7 


2 Tha. $, 19 | 


seggli8 kindled but a little. 


EXACT SIZE OF PAGE, TYPE, AND ONEHALF THE BOOK, 


against the Lorp, 
‘anointed, saying 

3 Let bus break their bands asunder, 
and cast away their cords from us. 

4 He ¢that sitteth in the heavens shall 
* la augh: the Lord shall have them in de- 
lrision. 

5 Then shall he speak unto them in his 
—iwrath, and *vex them in his sore dis- 
pleasure. 

6 Yet have I 4set my king ‘upon my 
|holy hill of Zi’6n. 

7 I will declare *the decree: the Lorp 

\hath said unto me, 4@Thou ert my Son; 
lthis day have I begotten thee. 
| 8 Ask ¢of me, and I shall give thee the 
jheathen Sor thine inheritance, and the 
juttermost parts of the earth jor thy pos- 
jsession. 
| 9 Thou Sshalt break them with a rod of 


and against his 











i. righteous: but the way of the un- the hil of my| iron ; thou shalt dash them in pieces like 
godly shall perish. sOntea [potter's vessel. 
doris. 10 Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: 
PSALM 4 Acts 13, 33 |be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
1 Kingilom of Christ; 10 nage and judges ex-| ji) i$ | 11 Serve the Lop with fear, and rejoice 
orted to accept of it. with trembling. 
A] HY do the heathen ' rage, and the ‘eh 4 | 12 Kiss @ the Son, lest he be angry, and 
ot ag ?imagine a vain thing? os 21,44 \ve perish from the way, when his wrath 
2 The kin 


Blessed “are all 
jthey that prc their trust in him. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is con- 
tinually on the alert for New and De- 
lightful Sur- 
ay prises, and its 
Wa numerous 

i Subscribers 
will cheerful- 
ly bear wit- 
ness that Each 
Issue Fairly 


Bubbles Over 
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with Good, 
Things, so 
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STAFF CONTRIBUTOR. 
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ting, more Interesting, more Attractive, 
more Captivating, more Charming. 


LARGE TYPE 


Self-PRONOUNCING 
Teachers’ Bibles 
FREE! FREE! 


But the Greatest Surprise of all is the 
MARVELOUS TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
which THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
here offers FREE with every Annual 
Subscription. This Large MINION 
Type INTERNATIONAL Teachers’ 
im SELF-PRONOUNCING Bible is un- 
f questionably the best Bible ever publish- 
ed since the foundation of Christianity. 
No other Teachers’ Bible in the world 
Sis equal to it. The adjoining cut rep- 
resents the EXACT SIZE of Type, 
Page, and one-half of this Remarkable 
Bible, which contains ALL the HELFS, 
Profusely ILLUSTRATED, and the Best 
and Latest MAPS. All the CHAPTER 
INNUMBERS are in PLAIN FIGURES, 


dam MUSICAL, and ARTISTIC Treasures, 
1 FIVE additional NEW PRESSES 
“im have just been erected, and hereafter 
al THE CHRISTIAN HERALD will 
#aq be printed Every Week in MANY 
ig BEAUTIFUL COLORS. Never was a 
f ; paper published: more Pure, more Eleva- 
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Concordance, Gazetteer, Persons, Places, Things, etc., are all under ONE Consecutive Alphabetical Arrangement. 





Can You Read First Chapter Matthew at Sight ? 








If you can, WITHOUT STUMBLING, you are one of a thousand. Try it and see, and then send quickly TWO 
DOLLARS for a YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to THE CHRISTIAN HERALD—52 ISSUES—and one of these SELF- 
PRONOUNCING Teachers’ MINION: BIBLES, which will enable you to Correctly Read AT SIGHT all Bitlical 
NAMES, however DIFFICULT, thus avoiding Confusion and Embarrassment. Of course we Pre-pay All Charges. 









Overlapping and Gilt Edges. For the same Bible Leather LINED 
to Edge, SILK SEWED and Red under Gold, send $1 extra. 160 to 170 Bible House, New York. 
r not vot having good com good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, . 
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